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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lorp Joun Rvssett has been unwell this week, and absent from 
Parliament till last night. “* When the cat’s away, the mice will 
play,” said Charles Buller on a memorable oceasion: Lord John is 
not pe so essential to the working of the House of Commons 
as Sir then was, yet we miss him in the debates; and we 





Saturday. 5 suse fead..'t 
The Australian Colonies Bill proceeds towards its-final-stages by 
the force of _ ae badness. oo he —s tion ‘of — — is 
a hopeless job, inisters have fairly givén~ at labour. 
When Sir William , a 
eommit the. bill,-in-erder to incorporate his plan for localizing the 
Golonial Government, Ministers searcely cared to speak. They 
make it a point of honour to carry the bill unimproved, and the 
* Liberal” majority make it a point of duty to let ‘them have their 
Way, rather than be found in the same lobby with “ Tories.” There 
‘was a general feeling in the House, that to recommit the bill would 
be merely to go back in order to arrive at the same predetermined 
—of course to lengthen the work of some nights, and probably 
the session. Liberal Members therefore were as impatient for the 
division as the men in office were. One argument vouchsafed 
by Ministers was, that if Imperial jurisdiction were well defined, 
questions between the Colonies and the Government at home 
would be decided according to rigid law, and not “ tempered” as 
now are, and that such rigid law might lead to quarrelling. 
This is as much as to admit that the quarrelling is now over- 
ruled by despotism. The final result is, that the colonists are not to 
have the self-government promised to them in Lord John Russell’s 
magnificent manifesto. Meanwhile, Sir William Molesworth’s 


admirable exposition has placed the case in a new light for the | 


deliberate consideration of the public; and when the colonists 
come to compare it with the actual bill, even those who have been 


cajoled into something that passes here for approval, will not have | 
m 


uch difficulty in finding out how they have been cheated. 

The debate on Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to authorize a sort of 
Church-of- Convocation in the Colonies, resembled that on 
Sir William Molesworth’s, with — a gee There -— a si- 
milar impatience of discussion, 0 t the recognized solemnity 
of the subject and the quondam official position of Mr. Gladstone 
extorted more respect from his official opponents ; and the stir on 
cognate subjects just now drew more speakers into the contest, 
with considerable earnestness. Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion amounts 
to this—that the Church of England should give up in the Colo- 
nies that merely nominal connexion with the State which it now 


holds ; that it should retain a power of incorporation and corporate | 


action, but that it should rest solely on its traditions of apostolical 
succession and its merits of doctrine. Some who object dread cor- 
porate tyranny : yet it is hard to deny any set of voluntary asso- 
ciators power to do collectively that which derogates from no other 
man’s rights. Probably Mr. Gladstone’s proposition was negatived 


less on account of its own merits, than the fear that it might be | 


drawn into a precedent for the establishment of a Convocation in 


England. 


Mr. Ewart has proposed the abolition of the duty on advertise- 


ments published in newspapers ; a tax which is very inconvenient, | 
and very unfruitful in proportion to its detriment. “But the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer cannot spare the money. Of course he can- 
not relinquish all the several sums which he is asked to yield, 
although asked on grounds so showy that he cannot justify any one 


of the taxes which he thus declines to relinquish. All these ill- | 


answered appeals tell for readjustment. 

, Lord Robert Grosvenor asked for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the case of the journeymen bakers, who complain that the ha- 
bits of their trade, as to workshops, hours, and processes, are op- 


ala miss.a 2 importan t section of thé basiness set déwn-in the pro- | 
crann? tnaging performapees us publish with ‘the Votes last 


Molesworth proposed, on Monday night, to re- | 


pressive and unhealthy. Sir George Grey smartly declined to 
violate the principles of political economy by intervention ; and 
Mr. Bright tauntingly sted the “stalwart Scotchmen,” how it 
was that they did not help themselves? Both Minister and ma- 
nufacturing Member ought not to need reminding that the journey- 
men do not crave intervention in a case already innocent of foreign 
meddling: they do not help themselves, because the laws and 
| usages which regulate the relations of master and servant do not 
| leave the journeymen free to help themselves. 

Archbishop Sumner has endeavoured to explain away his gift of 
| 2 reversion to his son. The place, he says, ei// be altered; his son 
| has the reversion, but will have no sinecure nor excessive salary ; 
| in short, the gift is not worth the stamp that is attached to the in- 
strument that conveys it. Why, then, give the reversion to a re- 
| lative? Why make any appointment to an office not yet vacant ? 
Archbishops, like Cwsars’ wives, should not only be innocent, but 
| unsuspected; and the small profit described by Dr. Sumner was 

not worth the sacrifice of a spotless reputation. Much is made of 

the fact that he once appointed a stranger to a post at Chester; 
| an ostentation of a nae virtue which begets surprise. Once at 
least Dr. Sumner was not guilty of nepotism! It is not we who 
make the boast. 











May buds more regularly in its meetings than in its foliage and 
flowers. Exeter Hall is fertile as usual. The Protestant Asso- 
| ciation duly meets to declare its horror at the goings-on of Minis- 
_ ters, Legislature, and public in general—the lapsed “ Fidei De- 
| fensor” of the florin was a tidbit this year!—and the British and 
Foreign School Society has met to listen to Lord Carlisle’s aspira- 
tions for unsectarian tuition. 

But the Protectionist meetings are the distinctive feature of May 
1850. Mr. Ferrand is labouring away at his Wool League in 
Yorkshire, and obtaining “resolutions” with unchecked success ; 
insomuch that long cloth had need to be blanched with fear of its 
own extinction, and British backs must prepare for woollen shirts. 

In town, the Duke of Richmond has collected a host of “ dele- 
gates,” to consult and be energetic. The latter is not an easy task. 
The object is to get up an agitation; but as the leaders cannot 
agree among themselves upon the basis of a new policy, each fol- 
lowing his own idea of a campaign, there isno material on which to 
base an agitation, except a sort of pseudo-rebellion. The language 
of the farmers was very blustering, the mode of campaign which 
they suggest very singular: it is the labourers who are to rise 
and riot, and the farmers are to rebel only in the shape of not 
— down the labourers! Such is the hint thrown out for the 

uture, in language that might vie with that of the Daniel O’Con- 

nell of former days for mutinous twang. But the immediate plan 
of operations is not so very terrible: they are to “protest,” to “cast 
on Ministers the responsibility of free trade,” &e.; and to go ina 
deputation with avowals as to “the eritieal and alarming state of 
the country.” That is all. There is n6é proposal to take oflice, no 
| aim even at some preliminary possession of power ; except a vague 
talk of money to be subscribed for the elections. 

But the demonstration has a further purpose, not explicitly 
avowed. Besides the attempt to juggle the public, farmers and 
landlords are engaged in an attempt to juggle each other. Land- 
lords naturally wish to keep up rents, and they do their best to 
keep up hopes among tenants of a return to protection. Farmers 
na’ wish to Leer rents, and they are not averse from 
making landlords feel the pinch of the necessity. The “ demon- 
stration against free trade” is as much as anything a disguised 
squabble avet rent carried on upon the platform. 





The French Ministers have made a bold stroke in the National 
Assembly to abolish universal suffrage and substitute a sort of 
taxpaying household suffrage, and to effect it in such a manner as 
to disfranchise a very great number of the Republican party. 
They propose a bill to “ modify” the electoral law. Its main con- 
ditions are—a three-years residence, attested by tax-receipts ; with 
disfranchisement of all convicted of “rebellion,” vagraney, and 
several other offences. To comprehend the full effect of this mea- 
sure, it must be remembered that the French working classes of 
the towns are habitually a moving race,—the institution of the 
“compagnonage” being perhaps both a cause and a oes 
of that disposition ; that the workpeople in many trades are obliged 
to have certificates of their conduct in employment,—which certifi- 
cates have often been tampered with by the police, to the mo- 
lestation of workmen who took an active part in_ politics ; 
and that “permits” are necessary to pass from one town 
| to another, the want of which ipso facto constitutes the traveller a 

vagrant, while the utmost necessity for employment fails to extort 
the permit, so that destitution will sometimes force the work- 
mar to defy the law: also that, under pretext of this com- 
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pound law of vagrancy, large numbers of “ vagrants” have 
S00 removed from towns during elections, to lessen the numbers 
of the Socialist or Democratic votes; finally, that 2 Democratic in- 
surrection would have the effect, under this bill, of disfranchising 
all the opponents of the existing Government who eould be con- 
victed of rising. Remembering these facts, the reader is in a posi- 
tion to perceive, not only how readily such a bill may eut off two 
or three millions or more from the present constituency of France, 
but how it would disfranchise precisely the bulk of that party 
which is arrayed against Ministers. It is certainly the coolest at- 
tempt ever made by an ascendant faction. Will the Republicans 
consent to be disfranchised? will the coalition that now supports 
Ministers be able to coerce and subdue the Republicans ?—for it 
must come to that. 

In Germany, the Austrian Government has announced an inten- 
tion to reconvoke the old Germanic Diet at Frankfort, as it ex- 
isted before 1815; Austria of course supposing that this violent 
reactionary step would place her in a better position than she can 
occupy in either of the existing Federative Assemblies. How far 
Austria can count upon support from the Southern States—how 
far the step can be made to seem legal in the eyes of foreign pow- 
ers, after Austria recognized the Federal Assembly under the 
Archduke John—are questions on which no light is thrown. The 
reasons which justify or absolutely stultify such a proceeding are 
buried in the profound secrecy of diplomatic negotiations between 
the Germanic Courts; only that Austria is said to be acting under 
Russian patronage. It is not yet known what course Prussia will 
take. A positive restitution of the Diet of 1815 seems to be im- 
practicable ; but the attempt may be only made as the formal pro- 
vocative to a trial of strength between Prussia and Austria—Aus- 
tria backed by Russia and Denmark. Would Prussia be without 
help—if she invited it—from Hungary, Italy, or even Sweden ? 

Lord Palmerston and Sir Henry Ward are getting up a joint 
complication of the Greek affair, which grows interesting. Lord 
Palmerston’s agent in Athens proved so impracticable that Baron 
Gros, the French mediator, threw up his mission, and so left the 
field open once more to the English envoy. Mr. Wyse duly im- 
proved the new opportunity: the Pirwus was again blockaded, a 
rota nt was threatened, and poor King Otho gave in, yield- 
ing a// the demands. The Senate, however, refused to sanction 
the submission; leaving all the responsibility to the Government. 
Greece therefore is coerced, but not subdued: Lord Palmerston 
has wrung out some cash for Mr. Finlay and Don David Pacifico ; 
but has, it is to be feared, irretrievably alienated the Greeks, and 
has thus gained a more hopeless quarrel on his hands. So much 


for securing British influence in Greece against the rivalry of 


France and Russia! 

Tn Tonia, Sir Henry Ward is so compounding severity of coercion, 
free-and-casy talk official, reproaches and admissions to the Tonian 
Senate, as to suggest very novel and agreeable hopes to the Pan- 
hellenists, whom Lord Palmerston professes to resist. The Senate 
having alluded, in the address upon the High Commissioner's 
speech, to the probable junction of Ionia with Greeee, Sir Henry 
commits the double indiscretion of making an angry scolding reply, 
and of including in that angry reply an admission that England is 
prepared to surrender Tonia to Greece in a supposed case. Per- 
fore so; but who authorized Sir Henry George Ward to record 
the pledge ? 

Debates and Proceedings in parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Vonday, May 6. FEeclesiastical Patronage ; 
Administration of Criminal Justice Improvement Bill, read a 





Tlovsr or Lorps. 
ner’s Explanation 
second time. 

Tuesday, May 7. 
and Practice (Treland 
Friday. 

Friday, May 10, Lord Luean’s Bill to enable Trish landlords to distrain on grow- 
ing crops—Mr. Ryland’s Compensation case; Ministers defeated by 22 to 19. 

Hovst or Commons. Monday, May 6. Australian Colonies Bill, reported ; Sir 
William Molesworth’s Motion to recommit, negatived by 165 to 42; Mr. Gladstone's 
Motion to add an Ecclesiastical clause, negatived by 187 to 102— Distressed Unions 
Advances and Repayments of Advances (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and passed 
—Registration of Deeds (Ireland) Bill, passed through Committee— Public Health 
(Ireland) Bill, read a second time—Petty Sessions (Ireland) Bill, read a first time. 

Tuesday, May 7. Lord Chancellor Cottenham’s Health ; Question and State- 
ment—Show of Industry by All Nations ; Question and Statement 
Extramural Interments Pill, thrown out on second reading—Repeal of Adver- 
tisement-duty; Mr. Ewart’s Motion negatived by 208 to 39—Journeymen Ba- 
kers ; Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Motion for a Committee, negatived by 90 to 44—Irish 
Packet Service ; Select Committee moved by Sir R. Bulkeley, and assented to by Go- 
vernment—Benetices Plurality Bill, amendments considered. 

Wednesday, May 8. Cabinet Tacties: Talk about ‘‘ a message to Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright *—Irish Fisheries Bill (Mr. Anstey’s), thrown out on the second reading, 
by 197 to 37—Extramural Interments Bill (Mr, Lacy’s), thrown out on the second 
reading, by 125 to 4— Borough Gaols Bill, read a second time. 

Thursday, May 9. Volice Improvement (Scotland) Bill, Court of Session (Seot- 
land) Bill, Railways Abandonment Bill, and Elections (Ireland) Bill, passed through 
Committee— Benetices in Plurality Bill, read a third time and passed— Weights and 
Measures Bill, read a second time—Sunday Fairs Bill, to repeal an exception in an 
act of the 27th Henry VI. authorizing Sunday fairs; leave to bring in. 

Friday, May 10. Manchester Reetory Division Bill, as amended, considered 
Stamp-duties Bill; Sir Charles Wood’s Explanation; Bill to be withdrawn, for a new 
one— Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and passed—Elections 
(Ireland) Bill, Court of Chancery Bill, Fees (Court of Common Pleas) Bill, and Police 
and Improvements (Scotland) Bill, as amended, considered—Ecclesiastical Resi- 
dences (Ireland) Bill, Churches and Chapels (Ireland) Bill, and Clergy (Ireland 
Bill, brought in by Mr. Napier, and read a first time—Sunday Fairs Prevention Bill, 
read a first time. 


Annual Indemnity Bill, read a third time and passed—Process 


Bill, reported—House adjourned over Holy Thursday till 
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Archbishop Sum- | 


Mr. Lacy’s | 


——— 
Australian Cotontes Butt. 

On the bringing up of the report of the Australian Colonies Bill, Sir Wnu- 

11AM Mo.eswortn, availing himself of an understanding with Lord Johy 

tussell when he waived the discussion of certain objectionable clauses in 
Committee, now moved the recommittal of the bill, in order to take the 
sense of the House on his scheme for depriving the Colonial Office of 
power to interfere with the local administration of the Australian Colo. 
nies, and for giving those Colonies the uncontrolled management of their 
own affairs. 

The Government bill raises two questions; the special one—what ought 
to be the constitution of the Australian Colonies; the general one—what 
amount of self-government ought our Colonies to possess, and to what ex. 
tent oucht they to be subject to the controlling power of the Colonial Office 
The first question had already been discussed, and settled; the other Was 
undiscussed ; yet upon the answer to it depends whether our Colonial em. 
pire shall last long or speedily perish. What are the powers given to the 
Colonial Oftice by this bill? The Colonial Office may instruct every Colo. 
nial Governor as to his conduct in all Colonial matters—may order him to 
“reserve ’’ certain bills and send them home, and may annul every act of 
a Governor or a Colonial Parliament. Thus it may upset the vaunted 
powers given to the Colonies to amend their constitution, arrest their 
attempts at reducing expenditure, and prevent all money appropria- 
tions it may dislike, withhold its consent for two years to the most 
important bills, and at last utter a disallowance which may not reach 
the colony till three years after the bill has been in force. In fact, if this 
bill pass unamended, there is not one single act which a Colonial Go- 
vernor or a Colonial Parliament can do without the express or implied con- 
sent of the Colonial Office, nor one act which may not be reversed by the Co- 
lonial Oftice. To whom are such vast powers to be intrusted? To gentle- 
men able and laborious, without doubt, but who have never had ocular ex. 
perience of the condition of a colony—who have no personal interest in the 
wellbeing of the colonists—who are obliged to trust to secondhand and par- 
tial information—who are necessarily ignorant and generally misinformed 
with regard to Colonial aftairs—and Who, consequently, with the best in- 
tentions, cannot fail to commit numerous and grave errors in their manage- 
ment of the local affairs of the Colonies. Sir William reealled the m« mory 
of numerous instances of this necessary ignorance: the mistake of one Co- 
lonial Secretary, whose imagination that the fieree and warlike Caflyes were 
a peaceful pastoral people of Arcadian simplicity, cost us at a low estimate 
5,000,000/. in the last twelve years; the notion of another, that the size of 
farms in South Africa must be about that of farms in this part of the world, 
under which we drove the Dutch Boers to abandon Natal and migrate to 
the centre of Africa, and then followed after them with troops to reduce them 
anew to subjection ; the rashness and indiscretion which last year consulted 
the Cape colonists about transporting convicts thither, and simultaneously 
effected the transportation; the minute vexatious interference which vetoes 
the appointment of an agent here by New South Wales, and which hin- 
ders the accomplishment of a vitally necessary sanatory improvement 
for the local health of 650,000 inhabitants in the town of Sydney. 
Instances even ludicrous may be quoted. Statistical reports from Ceylon 
during several years running stated the deaths, births, and marriages, to be 
identical: the Colonial Office never a moment suspected what was the faet, 
that the same report was sent again and again with the simple alteration of 
a date. “It will be said that similar errors will not be committed, and that in 
future these powers may be safely confided to the Colonial Office ; and the 
honourable gentleman the Under-Sceretary of State for the Colonies will, 
without donbt, repeat for the hundredth time, that he has been positively 
instructed by the noble Earl the Seeretary of State for the Colonies to assure 
the House, most solemnly and most distinctly, that the noble Earl will in 
future exercise those powers in the wisest, most judicious, and most liberal 
manner, and in fact will only exercise them for the undoubted benefit of 
the colonists, and for the purpose of guarding against the errors which he 
will tell us the Colonial Parliament would be sure to make in the manage- 
ment of the local affairs and private interests of their constituents, were it 
not for the great wisdom and superintending intelligence of the noble Earl. 
I will not presume to dispute any statement of facts made by the honourable 
gentleman; but I must observe that that statement, which I have heard 
repeated so often, contains the argument which the courtiers of every despot 
have from time immemorial used in defence of the powers of their 
master; and to that argument I will reply, in the words in which the Em- 
peror Alexander replied to Madame de Staél,-that a good despot is a ‘lucky 
accident.’ We cannot expect lucky accidents to be of frequent occurrence; 
and to legislate under that expectation would be the height of absurdity. 
Omitting, therefore, entirely from my consideration the individual merits of 
the present functionaries of the Colonial Office, I must next observe that 
they are irresponsible for their management of the local affairs of the Colo- 
nies; for they are responsible (and in theory only) to those who are them- 
selves irresponsible, and who know little and care little about the Colonies. 
The Colonial Oftice is said to be responsible to us. That responsibility every 
one knows to be a farce, for the majority of us take little or no interest in 
Colonial matters. But suppose it a reality: to whom are we responsible for 
the management of the eal affairs of colonies? To our constituents! 
Why, that responsibility is a still greater faree ; for they know less and care 
less about the matter than even we do. But suppose it a reality : to whom 
are our constituents responsible for the management of the local affairs of the 
Colonies? Tono one! Therefore, in ultimate analysis, the Colonial Office isir- 
reponsible, For, in the language of our constitution, the only meaning of the 
word responsibility is the responsibility of the rulers to the ruled. We distin- 
cuish between despotism and free government by this test alone. So do our ¢o- 
lonists. And therefore, according to strict constitutional logic, they term the 
power of the Colonial Office a despotic power, because for the manner in which 
it is exercised neither the Colomial Office, nor the British Parliament, nor the 
people of Great Britain—that is, none of those who rule—are responsible to the 
colonists, who are ruled over. Our colonists pride themselves on being Eng- 
lishmen ; and, like all true Englishmen, they loathe distant and irresponsi- 
ble government : when weak, they murmur and obey ; as they wax stronger, 
their murmurs become menaces; their menaces, if unattended to, are fol- 
lowed by rebellion ; and rebellion leads to indenendence. In proof of all this, 
I ask the House to reflect on the history of our plantations in America. Re- 
member also how, a few years ago, Canada rebelled and obtained responsible 
government ; and how, the year before last, the threats of New South Wales 
compelled the Colonial Office to abandon its projects. | See how the menaces 
of the Cape forced the Colonial Office to submit, and to bestow upon that 
colony representative government. Listen to the murmurs of New Zealand, 
as yet too weak to threaten. Thus, in the eyes of the Colonies, our Colonial 
Office is a despotism, tempered by menaces and rebellions ; tyrannizing over 
the weak, cringing to the powerful, universally hated, and generally despised. 
A Government hated and despised by its subjects is doomed to destruction ; 
and our Colonial empire will perish if our Colonial system continue unre- 
formed.” ' 

The only remedy is to give to the Colonies “ the greatest amount of self- 
government that is not inconsistent with the integrity and wellbeing of the 
British empire.” How can this be done? It is to be regretted that the 
House last year refused its assent to a motion for a Royal Commission to m- 
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quire Without that advantage, Sir William thus attempts to answer his own 
uestion. : ” — , oe tee ee 
q In the British empire the powers of government may 1 lassed as Tm] 


eeneral and external, or local and internal. It is the right 
yur occupation — to enjoy " the —— I i hts $ 

: . Mneland, which cannot be proved to be irreconcileable with 
Englishmen = ares or their duties as rare the Colonial Parliament 
their st “anew to possess powers corresponding with those of the British 
ought ; — in all respects except the Imperial powers. The limitation may 
—— an Imperial statute enumerating cither category of rights and 
be fixed Ny * Colonial powers concern fewer topics, they are fittest to be 


rial and Colonial- 
of Englishmen 1 ¢ 


Ts: as the 4 
eee red ; with the exceptions enumerated, the law should give to the 
Colonial Parliaments within their respective « olonies all th powers poss ssed 
by the British Parliament in the British Islands. lhe chief powers of 
y ted by Blackstone, as ineluded in what are called the 


Government are enum ra 

rerogatives of the Crown 
finition and enumeration. He w 
Englishman is the limitation of the Queen's prerog 
in and notorious that it is impossible that she should either 
lly exceed them without the consent of the people on the one 

* on the other, a violation of the original contract, which in 
between the prince 


; and according to Blackstone, there is no diftieulty 
im the de He writes—* The second yreat political 
eight tore? itive by 
bounds so certa 
mistake or lega 
hand, or without, [ 
all states implic dly, and in ours most expressly, subsist 





and the subject, ~~ a , ? 
The prerogatives of the Crown respect the nation’s external relations or its 


domestic affairs. Among the former, are the right of sending and receiving 
ambassadors, ™ iking treaties, proclaiming war, issuing reprisals, and grant- 
ing safe-conducts. All these, as evidently Imperial powers, should be re- 
served to the Crown; the Colonies should be restricted from touching them. 
Tn domestic affairs firstly, the Queen is a constituent part of the Supreme 
Legislature, and has a veto on all new laws. With regard to the Colonies 
this veto is exercised through the agency of the Colonial Office, whieh in 
some cases exercises it through the ageney of the Governor: it should be 
transferred entirely to th Colonial Governor, “] propose \ irtually to trans- 
port the Colonial Office, with all its powers, to the olonies For instance, 
my object would virtually be accomplished if the noble Earl the Secretary ot 
State for the Colonies were transported to New South Wales and made Go- 
vernor of that colony, or if the honourable gentleman the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies were made Lieutenant-Governor of Western Austra- 
lia, and both of them were, as far as their respective colonies were concerned, 
to retain all the powers of the Colonial Office. Without doubt, we should 
deeply grieve to lose the Valuable services of the noble Earl and the honour- 
able gentleman in Downing Street; but Iam satistied that they would ren- 
der far greater services to the Colonial empire in the colonies to which I 
have referred. For every one will admit that they are gentlemen of good 
abilities and much industry: therefore, residing in the Colonies, with per- 
sonal expericuce of the condition of the colonists, with the means of imme- 
diately obtaining accurate and impartial information on all Colonial matters, 
it is not — that in a yearor so they would possess considerable know- 
ledge of Colonial atfairs, and become useful servants of the Colonial empire 
of Great Britain.” Secondly, tie Queen has supreme military command of 
fleets, armies, forts, Xe. These are evidently Imperial powers, tit to be re- 
served, and unfit to be touched by the Colonies. Thirdly, she is the fountain 
of justice and merey. By three of her powers in this character she may ap- 
point judges, establish courts, and grant reprieves and pardons. She should 
retain to herself in Council all power of determining Imperial causes and 
of establishing Imperial courts; she should vest the power of reprieve 
and pardon in the Governor, unsubject to any power of restriction by the 
Colonial Legislature. The power of appointing judges should be given 
to the Governor generally, subject to alterations by the Colonial Legisla- 
ture. Fourthly, as fountain of honour and dignity, the Queen should 
reserve her power to grant titles of honour and nobility, and appoint to 
Imperial offices; but should transfer to the Governor the power to appoint 
all Colonial officers, subject to any alteration by the Colonial Levislature, 
who pay them. Fifthly, as arbiter of commerce, she should reserve the power 
of coming. Sixthly, the Queen is head of the Church: as there should be 
no national church in the Colonies, there would need no reservation in that 
respect. Lastly, there are the tiseal prerogatives; including the disposal of 
waste lands, minerals, tines, forfeitures, royalties, and revenues from the 
post-office. The transmission of letters by sea should be reserved, as Im- 
perial ; all other fiseal prerogatives should vest in the Governor, to be ex- 
ercised according to acts of the Colonial Parliament ; for these are un- 
doubtedly Colonial powers, of great importance to the colonists. Of the pre- 
rogatives above reserved, those which touch the management of common 
concerns of the whole empire—such as making treaties, commanding armies, 
&e.—have been reserved absolutely ; those which need to be exercised in 
the Colonies have been vested in the Governor, to be exercised by him as an 
pear officer, bound to obey instructions from the Imperial Government, 
and paid by the Imperial Government. The gowepstives not reserved would 
be vested in the Governor, to be exercised by him as a local officer, not under 
the control of the Imperial Government. In theory, it would be better to 
Separate the two characters; but the form of government has already been 
settled in Committee. In the Governor's double character, he would be re- 
sponsible for the exercise of Imperial powers to the Imperial Parliament, and 
for the exercise of Colonial powers to the Colonial Parliament; and remove- 
able in each character by address to the Crown from the Parliamentary body 
to which in the particular matter he would be responsible. In the Colonial 
instance, two-thirds of the whole Parliament should concur in the address. 
Sup emental restrictions would be necessary for maintaining the supremacy 
of the Crown and the unity of the empire, to prevent the Colonial Parlia- 
ment—tirst, from passing any law affecting the dignity of the Crown or thi 
allegiance of the subject; second, from interfering with the foreign relations 
of the empire, and the laws which regulate those relations both in peace and 
war; third, from interfering with the command of the general forces of the 
empire ; fourth, from conferring any exclusive privilege on any portion of 
the subjects of the empire; fifth, from violating certain fundamental and 
“l. red Ty of British policy—for instance, that there shall be no 
Slavery mm the British dominions. 

It might happen that a Colonial Parliament should attempt to contravene 
restrictions. A Supreme Court should be established, to determine questions 
relative to the validity of a Colonial law. The judicial system and judicial 
rules of the United States of America give a model. Every State there has a 
Separate constitution, and separate courts; and there is the Federal consti- 
tution, which is supreme law, and the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
- make void a law of any State which contravenes the constitution of that 
State or of the Federal constitution; and moreover, it ean make void any 
law of any Stute, or even of Congress,"which contravenes the imperial con- 
nae of the United States. By far the most numerous and the most 
a cases have been questions regarding the — of Congress: similar 
foal con a hot arise concerning our Imperial Legislature, as there is no 
lonies = to be put to the powers of Parliament as between it and the Co- 
— ich are not independent states, like those of America. The expe- 
‘jm one Su reme Court in America shows that the constitutional ques- 
Simil ae One d arise here would be of rare occurrence and easy decision. 
ne, r im principle and machinery, and subject to less stress of work- 
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is fair to infer that it’ would work as well as the system | 
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“Sir, it 


Which has done so well in America fox years. seems 
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seventy 


to me that there is a striking analogy between the system of govern- 
ment of the Unit States and what ought to be the svstem of go- 
vernment of our Colonial empire. For the United States is a system of 


s clustered round a cent 
stem of colonies clusts 


stat 


a sy 


il republic, Onur Colonial empire ought to be 
d round the hereditary monarchy of England, 
The hereditary monarchy should possess the powers of government, with the 
exception of that of taxation, which the central republic If it 
possessed less, the Empire would cease to be one body politic ; if it continue 
to possess more, the Colonies will be discontented at the want of self-govern- 
ment, and on the first m imitate their brethren in America.” 

[For carrying into effect the complete system developed in his speech, Sir 
William Molesworth had prepared a detailed scheme of clauses, which were 
printed several weeks ago with the Votes of the House.] 

1 formally seconded by Mr. AppERLEY, it was op- 
; who contended, very briefly, that the scheme 


possesses 


The motion having be« 
posed by Mr. Lanovenrnt 
and machinery by which Sir William Molesworth proposed to apply his 
principle would produce certain discontent in every part of the Colonial 
It is impossible to define with sufficient precision the distinction 


em) ire, 

between Colonial and Imperial interests, and still more the prerogative of 
the Crown A difference between the Mother-country and the Colonies 
would not be di sed in a spirit of compromise, but decided on judicial, 


it might be on technical grounds, without regard to the consequences that 






mizht ensue, To suppose that this would conciliate the Colonies, was one 
of the wildest imaginations that ever entered the mind of his ingenious 
friend, A refined policy, says Burke, is ever the parent of confusion ; and 


so this scheme would be cither disastrous or inoperative 


Mr. AppEr.ey complained of the offhand manner in which the ques- 
tion was treated,—a reply of ten minutes thought suflicient to meet the 
elaborate and statesmanlike speech of Sir William Moleswortl It is 


objected that the prerogative may not be detined—that one must not 
attempt to define it: now Mr, Adderley had always understood it to be 
one of the most important privileges of Englishmen to d the preroga- 
tives of the From the days of Edward to th days, statute s have 
been passed for no other purpose. 


tin 
Crown, 
( of * Dived 

Sir GrorGe Grey repeated Mr. Labouchere’s cbjections, even 
greater brevity than Mr. Labouchere ; apologizing to the mover, though 
he was sure he need not apologize to the Hou in its present temper, 
for not speaking half an hour, 


(res 


} 
with 





Mr. GLapsronr would not assert in too strong terms that it would be 
found quite possible to draw the line of demarcation between Colonial 
and Imperial powers; but he was sure such an object was second to none 


Enough had been shown to jus- 
The vague opinions glibly 
motion contemplating 


lonial policy 


carefully 


in importance in a sound ( 
tify having t 
explained in debat 
the attainment of a great prac ical object. 
The House divided, and negatived Sir William Molesworth’s motion 
to recommit the bill, by 165 to 42, 
EccLestasticAL Constitution ror AUSTRALIA, 


examined 


we qt stion 


were no sutlicient answer to a 


Mr. GLapstonr then brought his proposal of an ecclesiastical constitu- 


tion for the Australian Colonies under the attention of the Hous 

The system of established religion does not prevail in Australia for any 
useful or intelligible purpos If it prevails there at all, it does so only as 
an encumbrance, vexation, and impediment to law and order. Our fe llow 
Christians in the lands find themselves divested of every advantage 
which we possess by low, and divested at the same time, or deprived, hin- 
dered, and barred, from every advantage which the Dissenting communities 
possess in virtue of their civil rights and privileges as Englishmen. In the 


West Indies, the Chureh is a quasi-establishment, possessing almost every 
privilege of the Church at home; in the North Ameriean Colonies, she still 
of establishment; but in the Australian Colonies 
there is no religious preference worth a straw, from one end of the Colonies 
to the other. The Church is simply, like the a stipendiary chureh, 
Yet the power of appointment to benetices practically lies with the Governor, 
There are no ecelesiastical courts for the maintenance of discipline; all dis- 
cipline must emanate from the Prerogative Courts of the Province of Can- 
terbury, at the other side of the world. The Bishop is powerless, unless he 
act with arbitrary despotism, and without any forms of judicial procedure at 
ul: and if he do this, the right of appeal to home is a right upon paper 
alone. It is proposed, inasmuch as the Colonial Church is thus exeluded 
from the rights and privileges of establishment, to untie its hands from all 
disabilities, and let it fall back on its original freedom, With this object, 
Mr. Gladstone moved the following clause, the unlimited effect of which he 
somewhat restrained by five provisoes, added in deference to jealousies wliich 


itures 


possesses some f 


sects, 


he wished to avoid provoking 
* And whereas doubts have existed as to the rights and privileges of the 
clergy, and other u bers of the United Church of England and Lreland 
to the management of the internal affairs thereof in the Australian Colonies : 
Be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Bishop or Bishops of any diocese or dio- 
in th id Colonic or in any colony which her Majesty shall by order in 
Council declare to be joined to them for the purposes next hereinafter described, 
and the clergy and lay persons, declared members of the Church of England, 
or being Wise in communion with him or them respectively, to meet together 
md at such meeting, by mutual consent, or by a majority of voices 
’ with the assent of the said 


bishops, 
in regard 
said 


cest 
being 


othe 


from time to tin 


of the said clergy and laity, severally and respectively 
Bishop, or the majority of the said Bishops if more than one, to make all such regu- 
wy for the better conduct of their ecclesiastical affai uid 


lations as may be necess 
for the } ectin for th thereafter 


rolding of n 

Lanovenenre entertained the strongest possible objection to the 
principle of the proposition to engraft upon this bill an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem involving points of the greatest difficulty and importance. 

Whatever were the intentions of the right honourable gentleman, the 
effect of the clause would be the establishment of an Ecclesiastical Synod in 
these Colonies, which would have the power of making laws, without the 
sanction either of the Colonial Legislature or of the Imperial Parliament ; 
and that was a proposal of so serious a character, that it i hoved the TLot 
to consider it deliberately before they adopted it. Certainly, whilst the 
Church of England ought not to be treated with exclusive favour in the Colonies, 
it should not be subject to disadvantages ; but he could not understand that the 
Church of England as at present cireumstanced could be under any disad- 
vantages not removeable by the Colonial Legislatures, or that the Church 
should be an object of doubt and suspicion in the minds of those Legislatures, 
Call it Synod or what you will, the body proposed would, so far from peace, 
woduce untoward circumstances, such as Mr. Gladstone himself would be the 
ast to wish for. 

Mr. Ansrey argued, that the powers of the Church of England in the 
Colonies are fully sufficient for its own discipline and the punishment of 
misconduct or neglect among its laity and clergy : but if itis not so, the 
Queen, in her spiritual capacity of Head of the Church, can correct the 
mischief, just as the Pope can govern his Church, or the Presbyterians 
manage their church, in the same Colonies, 

Mr, Pace Woop complained that the Colonial Church is placed in an 


said purpose 
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unfortunate position, which neither the Imperial Government nor the | 
Colonial Government nor the Church herself understands. The reference | 
to the local Government is extraordinary : the majority of that body may 
be totally adverse to the Church of England, 

Mr. Rorsvex saw that the object sought is to have a Convocation 
sitting side by side with the English Parliament: “ we have already put 
down that at home, and do not intend it ever should be revived ” ; but now 
it is sought to be revived by a side-wind in our Colonies. 

Were the members of the Church in Van Diemen’s Land to divest them- 
selves of the character as members of the Church of England and Ireland, 
and to place themselves upon a perfect equality with the Jumpers ? 

Mr. GLApstonE—“ Yes.” 

Mr. Rornuck—“ If that were so, then the first and foremost thing would 
be, strike out altogether the name of Church of England and Ireland: they 
would be no longer members of that sect, but would simply form a body or 
bodies of Dissenters, who chose to meet together for the purpose of promoting 
their own objects; and in that case, what necessity was there for the In- | 
perial Parliament passing any measure about them at all.”” 

Mr. RounpEtt PatMer maintained that Convocations are not opposed 
to anything in existence, and that itis as much the constitutional right of 
the Church to hold its Convocations, for the discussion of spiritual mat- 
ters, as it is for Parliament to discuss temporal matters. 

The statutes passed in the time of Henry the Eighth, defining the consti- 
tution and aa prerogative, distinctly lay it down, that the constitution of 
England has always consisted of the temporalty and the spiritualty ; and the 
latter is represented in Convocation. The Convocation was constantly con- 
sulted down to the time of George the First ; the Crown then interfered, and 
it has not met again from that day to this. They had seen the great Wes- 
leyan body rise in numbers and importance ; had seen dissensions, which at 
the beginning might have been accommodated, grow formidable; had seen 
the efficiency and; charity of the Church ever diminishing: if the Church 
be still prevented from developing and adjusting itself to the wants of so- 
ciety, it will sink lower and lower. In the Colonies, there is a large heathen 
ag for whom the liturgy and services of the Church are not adapted, 

ut there is no power to modify them for the heathen population. While 
every sect of Dissenters may adopt the most effective developments, that 
Church alone which Parliament professes to favour is bound hand and foot. 

Sir Grorce Grey remained unconvinced that the members of the Church 
of England in Van Diemen’s Land or New Zealand labour under any 
disability as compared with any other religious denomination. If the 
Bishop chose to summon the clergy and laity, they might make the same 
voluntary arrangements which other denominations make ; which would 
be binding over themselves inter se, although not having the force of 
law over the whole community. If other powers are given to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, they ought also to be given to other com- 
munities, which in the Colonies stand on a footing of perfect equality. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL contended that the Colonial Church already 
possesses adequate power to regulate her internal affairs: she has the | 
power of doing everything which might interfere with the prerogative of | 
the Crown except in respect to the nomination of Bishops. To trench on 
the latter power, would be a dangerous principle to introduce in a colony. 
The statutes of premunire have no reference to the matter; they are ter- 
ritorial enactments, not applicable to the Colonies at all. 

Mr. WaPo e stated, that under the statute of Henry the Eighth, no 
clergy could mect to make arrangements such as Sir George Grey refer- 
red to, without the consent of the Crown, under the penalty of imprison- 
ment and fine. 

Mr. Giapstonr endeavoured to clear misapprehension. Te asked for 
the Church of England no powers not at this moment possessed by other 
religious bodies in the Colonies: any limitations or phraseology to secure 
that alone he would adopt: if Government would pledge themselves to 
examine the state of the law, and to give equality of rights and powers, 
he would withdraw the clauses. 

The House divided—Mr. Gladstone's main clause was rejected, by 187 
to 102, and the other clauses were negatived without division. 

Canwer Tacrics: Message to Mr. Conpen anp Mr. Brier. 

Mr. Frarcus O'Connor begged to ask a question of the Home Secre- 


| 





a —-- 

Te understood, though he did not say it upon an authority which the 
right honourable Baronet could not contradict, that it was the intention of 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister to make the proposition [about slave- 
grown sugar] of the honourable Member for South Essex a question of con- 
fidence or no confidence in the Government. It was also rumoured, that a 
message had been sent from Downing Street to the honourable Member for 
the West Riding and the honourable Member for Manchester, requesting 
that they would not leave town for Manchester until after that question had 
been disposed of. 

Sir Gronce Grey replied indirectly — 

If the question was, whether any private communication had passed be- 
tween the noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown and certain Members 
of that House, that was a question upon which he could give the honourable 
Member no information. Vis noble friend was not in the habit of commu- 
nicating to him the contents of his private letters. He could only say that 
he had never heard of any communication of the kind referred to before. 
As to making the motion of the honourable Member for South Essex a vote 
of confidence, he had not even heard the subject mooted. 

Factortrs Brix. 

The House of Commons was to have considered the Factories Bill in 
Committee on Thursday ; but at the desire of Lord Asuvey it was de- 
ferred till Monday. Lord Jonn Manners, one of the Members whose 
name is on the back of the bill, stated his intended course with reference 
to the announcement publicly made by Lord Ashley. 

He agreed with his noble friend, that the framework of the Government 
bill is more likely to produce a beneficial result than that of the measure 
which he and his noble friend introduced. He would therefore accept with 
him the improved machinery offered. But beyond that his concurrence with 
his noble friend did not go; and therefore, on the bringing up of the report, 
he would move that ‘half-past five”’ be substituted for ‘six o’clock”’ in the 
evening—an alteration which would make the proposal of the Government 
an effective ten-hours bill. 

Irish Exection Law. 

In Committee on the Elections (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Maurice 0’Con- 
NELL moved that the following words be inserted in clause 1—“ And that 
at AK stth élections, in future, the votes be taken by way of ballot.” 





AIRMAN stopped him with a radical objection: the 
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| before him, that he had not time to notice the scope of the motion. 


| tional places for taking the poll thereat, and for taking the votes thereat 


| persons interested in its fate, are a great number of mere lads. Sir 
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but tlie amendment in question had reference to the taking of votes, —q 
matter not within its scope. Mr. Mavricr O’Connewt hardly liked to 
be thrown over in such a manner; and hinted that courtesy might have 
caused an earlier intimation of the objection, as he had been prevented 
from introducing the clause into the Parliamentary Voters Bill: but he 
submitted. Mr. Bernat excused himself: he really had so many things 





Mr. AGLionny suggested, that the motion should be proposed on the 
third reading, as a separate clause ; and the bill would then be put as “gq 
bill to shorten the duration of elections in Ireland, for establishing addi. 


by way of ballot’”’: in which shape he would cordially support it. My 
Heme concurred. Mr. Henry Berxerey thanked Mr. O'Connell for his 
proposition, and called on all friends of the ballot to be present at the 
third reading. The O'Gorman Manon seconded this appeal, especially 
as addressed to Irish Members; who would thus have a last opportunity 
of rallying for the Irish constituencies, and ultimately of benefiting the 
electors of England through them. Mr. M. O’Connell’s motion was 
withdrawn; and the clauses were agreed to, with a few alterations con. 
ceding additional polling-places requested by individual Members. 
Irish FIsHErtres. 

Mr. Anstry moved that his Irish Fisheries Bill be read a second time 
pro forma, to introduce several suggested amendments, which would not 
affect the principle. The act of 1842 repealed all the existing laws re- 
lating to Irish weirs, and substituted some provisions which, being alto- 
gether general, do not meet local circumstances, and have created endless 
difticulties. The Select Committee of last session on the subject attri- 
buted the decline of the fisheries greatly to the solid weirs, and recom- 
mended their abatement on giving compensation to the owners. He pro- 
posed to found a Commission, on the model of the English Tithe Commis- 
sion, to carry out those suggestions. He would define more clearly pub- 
lic rights, enact more practical penalties, and establish private ‘rights 
where they exist. 

Mr. Cono.ty moved that the bill be read a second time that day six 
months ; not as averse to amendment of the present law, but as opposed 
to the establishment of a new, inquisitorial, and unconstitutional trium- 
virate. Mr. Scuiiy seconded the amendment, on behalf of the invaded 
milling interest. Mr. Naprer and Mr. Suarman Crawrorp opposed 
the bill. Mr. Fagan and Mr. GroGan approved of its principle, but 
would much alter its details. Colonel Dunng, Viscount Naas, Sir Joun 
Youne, Mr. Lawiess, and Mr. M. O’Connex1, supported the bill. Sir 
Wituuam Somervin_e believed legislation necessary, but must vote 
against the bill, because he must oppose the principle of its 180 clauses if 
it should ever reach Committee. On a division, the amendment was 
carried, by 197 to 37; so the bill was lost. 

Conpition oF JOURNEYMEN BAKERS. 

Lord Ronerr Grosvenor moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
whether any measures can be taken to improve the sanatory condition of 
the journeymen bakers. When formerly he moved for a similar Com- 
mittee, he was met by the objection that full materials for legislation 
were already before the House. When afterwards he brought in a bill, 
those who resisted him contented themselves with stringing together a 
certain collection of plausible phrases, in which they prophesied all the 
imaginable evils and grievances, always foretold in the House of Com- 
mons when any attempt is made to remedy the wrongs and sufferings of 
the working classes. He had a right to ask for a Committee to inquire 
whether such objections are fairly to be urged against his remedy: if 
they are not, the journeyman bakers, whose hardships nobody denies, 
will have great cause to complain of its rejection. Lord Dupiey Srvart 
seconded the motion, and mentioned, that among the sixteen thousand 


Grorcr Grey said, he would have been glad to assent to the motion if 
he could believe that beneficial effects would flow from it: but his views 
remained unchanged—that it is inexpedient to sanction such special in- 
quiries, unless the House had a clear and distinct conception of the legis- 
lative measures intended to be founded on the report of the Committee. 
The evidence of the baking trade is already before the House, and a Com- 
mittee would not add to it; the state of facts is still unchanged : the evils 
and hardships are not denied, but the proposition is opposed to every 
sound principle of political economy, and suggests a remedy which it 
would be impossible practically to enforee. The only legitimate redress 
is an arrangement between the employers and the journeymen. The 
benevolent motives are to be admired, but the proposal is at variance with 
those principles to which the House has on so many recent occasions pro- 
fessed its adherence. Mr. Starrorp prophesied that this rejec- 
tion of the respectful supplications of a numerous and industrious body 
—this sacrifice to the cold fictions of political economy—would tell at 
future elections. Such treatment of the people may be politically philo- 
sophical, but it is socially unsafe. Mr. Bricutr opposed the motion, as 
Communistic. He quoted articles from the Baker’s Gazette and General 
Trader's Advocate, and asked the House to judge whether there is any- 
thing in the projects which Robert Owen or the Socialist leaders agitating 
the mind of France have put forward, that more partakes of Communism 
than those articles. He would be ashamed to be the mouthpiece of a 
brawny, stalwart race of men—of Scotchmen too—who notwithstanding 
they have sufficient intelligence to make their cause known to the public 
through the medium of a newspaper, come to the House to remedy their 
grievances. It would be endless work for the Government to make these 
dens comfortable, if these grown-up men could not do it for themselves. 
Mr. Grorce THompson repudiated Mr. Bright's doctrine, and felt bound 
to separate from him altogether if he had no better arguments for his 
principles than these. With Mr. SHarman Crawrorp, he could not re- 
fuse inquiry. The House divided, and negatived the motion, by 90 to 44. 
Tue ADVERTISEMENT-DUTY. 

Mr. Ewarr’s motion, “That it is expedient that the Advertisement- 
duty be repealed,” was succinctly enforced by the usual arguments 
founded on the restrictive operation of the tax, on its injustice in pmn- 
ciple, and on its insignificance as a fiscal resource. It is a tax on trans- 
actions, on intercommunication, and on all the business of life. | It 
presses with glaring inequality on the poor; and it is levied with glaring 
partiality, as it only affects news periodicals. Its produce is but 157,000. 
a year. This income is purchased at the cost of limiting our advertising 
practice to one-tenth, and our newspaper literature to one-third of the 
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siderable are the evils, and how large a proport ion the benefit would bear 
to the sacrifice, Mr. Ewart pressed earnestly for the boon which he asked. 
Mr. Mitxer GIBson seconded the motion. It Was oppose a by Mr. 
TRELAWNY, reluctantly, because he had a motion to appropriate two 
millions a year in time of peace to the reduction of the National Debt ; and 
was withstood by Sir CHARLES Woop, for the usual reasons against such a 
* pull on the exchequer.” The House divided, and the motion was ne- 
gatived, by 208 to 39. 

Scorrisu Poiice IMPROVEMENT: 

On the motion for going into Committee on the Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Bill, Mr. ILume stated that no fewer than 377 of the 390 
clauses of this bill were delivered only that very day (Thursday): the 
Lord Advocate, however, had paid such attention to suggestions that all 
material objections had been removed, and he intended to offer no obstacle 
to the progress of the bill. The Ilouse went into Committee, and dis- 
posed of the whole of the 390 clauses with scarcely any discussion. Mr. 
ANSTEY congratulated the House on its wonderful despatch and una- 
nimity. Mr. Hume wished that every bill came into the House as well 
considered beforehand ; a vast deal of time would then be saved to the 
country. Mr. Cuarrerts inquired when the Lord Advocate would issue 
invitations for a white-bait dinner at Blackwall or Greenwich, to celebrate 
the harmony of their proceedings ? 

EXTRAMURAL INTERMENT. 

The sceond reading of the Extramural Interments Bill was moved by 
Mr. Lacy; and supported with arguments chiefly directed against the 
practicability of the plan proposed by the Board of Health and embodied 
in Sir George Grey’s bill. The Board pointed to a great national cemetery 
down the river, of 400 acres in extent: if 60,000 persons die yearly, 
4,000 instead of 400 acres would be required. That site is said to be 
singularly dry: on the contrary, 1,500,000 gallons of water daily flow 
out of the hill. Mr. Lacy proposes that the railway companies be em- 
powered to buy waste lands on the margins of railway, and on those 
lands establish cemeteries. 

Mr. LanovcnEre opposed the bill, on the single ground that it is con- 
trary to all principle to allow railway companies to embark in any de- 
scription of traffic different from that which is the real and legitimate 
object of such companies, Even the transmission of passengers by steam- 
boats is considered a departure from the proper functions of a railway 
company. In all his consultations with persons connected with railway 5, 
including railway directors, he had not met with any one who did not 
altogether repudiate such a measure as this. He moved as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

On a division, the amendment was carried, by 123 to 4; and the bill was 
lost. 


Rarm Lereis.ation. 


Tut Snow or Inpusrry ny aut Nations. 

Mr. Arkwnricut put to the President of the Board of Trade these ques- 
tions—Did he intend to ask Parliament to interfere in any way with re- 
spect to the Exhibition of 1851? and would he give an assurance that no 
advance of public money shall under any cireumstances be sanctioned by 
Government? Mr. Lanovcnene did not anticipate that he should have 
to ask any interference with an exhibition which in its origin had been, 
and to its end would be, he hoped, purely supported by voluntary contri- 
butions; unless, perhaps, he might ask for legislation to protect from 
piracy unpatented inventions that might be exhibited. As to any grant, 
nothing could be further from the intention of the Commission than to 
ask for it; nor would the Treasury, he believed, if asked, be willing to 
make a grant. No other than the ordinary expenses of a public commis- 
sion will be incurred; and beyond these the public will not be asked to 
contribute a single shilling. 

EcctestasticaL Parronace: Dr, Sumner’s ExpLaNation. 

The Archbishop of Canrernury explained a personal transaction, to 
which reference was made in the House of Commons last weck 

_ It was imputed to him that he has nominated his son to a valuable rever- 
sionary sinecure in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. “ My Lords, the ease 
is so as regards the reversionary office ; the case is not so as regards either the 
value or the sinecure. In the session of 1847, an act was passed which placed 
the Prerogative Court of Chancery under the control of Parliament in respect 
to all future nominations ; and the office of Registrar, if ever held by my son, 
which is very uncertain, not to say improbable, will be performed in person, 
and its salary regulated according to the duties and responsibilities of the 
station. The value, according to the doctrine of chances, would be scarcely 
equal to the stamp on which the nomination is recorded 
the close of the autumn of 1847, a few months before the death of my vener- 
able predecessor, that the act passed which took away the sinecure. It took 
away the sinecure, and it limited the value; but the office must remain, and 
must be filled: wherever there is a diocese there must be a registry, and 
where there is a registry there must be a registrar. And I trust that in no- 
munating, prospectively, that registrar, I shall, in the judgment of your Lord- 
ships, have exercised a privilege to which I was both legally and morally en- 
titled, and have done nothing which, when explained, can subject me to the 
charge of ~ emwerd. an imputation which I hope neither has been nor ever 
will be the characteristic of my official career.” 

The Bishop of Lonpon felt himself bound to relate an instance of the 
Archbishop's disinterestedness, which came within the Bishop's personal 
knowledge — 

The office of Registrar of the diocese of Chester was one of very great 
value, amounting to many thousands a year. A former Bishop of Chester 





appointed his own son to it when he was only six months old, or certainly not | 
more than a year ora year and a half; and he held the office for seventy vears. | 


This office beeame vacant after the Bishop of London left the diocese of 
Chester, in which he was succeeded by Dr. Sumner; the Most Reverend Pre- 
late did not fill it up, as he might have done, with a son not of age to take 
condition that he should perform the duties of the office in person. He hav 
not upon that occasion given to one of his own family a valuable office ; and 

7 had upon the present occasion given to one of his own family a reversion 
not likely to be valuable, ‘ 


PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 

Report from the Select Committee on the Oaths of Members. 

This Committee Was appointed on the motion of Mr. Page Wood, with the 
more immediate object of searching the journals of the House of Commons 
or precedents relating to the admission of Jews into Parliament. The in- 
quiry was made to include the case of the Quakers, as also the mode in which 
oaths are administered to Jews in courts of justic ec and elsewhere ; but the 
main point had reference to Baron Rothschild, and the words which exclud 
him from taking his sé at in the House of Commons. Four witnesses wert 


It was not until | 


it; but he appointed a person totally unconnected with him, upon the single | 


examined. Mr. Ley, the Clerk of the House, spoke to the circumstances 
under which Mr. Pease was allowed to take his seat in 1833, by making an 
affirmation; Mr. Pease himself narrated all which oceurred; Mr. William 
Samuel Jones, of the Crown Office, described the practice of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in cases where oaths have to be taken by other than Chris- 
tiams; and Mr. David Salomons mentioned the manner in which the eon- 
scientious Jew can alone take an oath. Acts of Parliament, the journals of 
the House, and the evidence of the gentlemen mentioned, mak« up the 
data upon which the Committee found their report. As presenting in a con- 
nected form an historical précis of Parliamentary oath-legislation, the report 
is of some gencral interest ; but as regards the admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment, the inquiry is fruitless in so far as the discovery of any precedent is 
concerned, The Jews were proscribed and banished in the reign of Edward 
the First; they returned in small numbers in the time of Cromwell; but it 
was not till the Restoration that they deemed their footing in England 
secure. Since the Restoration, they have gradually taken root; but the de- 
sirableness or profit of a seat in Parliament does not seem to have oecurred 
to the most enterprising of the race till our own time. The commencement 
of the oaths dates from the 5th of Elizabeth, eap. 1; and the 3d of James 
the First, cap. 4, introduces for the first time the words “ upon the true 
faith of a Christian.” 


Return of the number of Windows in each class, charged with duty in England 
and Seotland, in the year ending 5th April 1849, Mr. Brotherton 

Sir George Pechell’s return, noticed in the Speetafor of the 27th ultimo, 
gave the number of houses (487,411) charged with window-duty, the amount 
| collected (1,813,6297.), and the number of houses charged in the twelve English 
provincial towns which paid the largest amount of duty. Mr. Brotherton’s 
return is still more minute, and presents the number of houses charged to 
window-duty in each class, Houses of 8 windows are chargeable; and the 
list includes houses containing as many as 179 windows. All above that 
number are described as inns of court and colleges, and these are charged at 
almost a nominal rate. It is worthy of note, that of the various classes the 
largest aggregate amount of duty ts paid by houses of 12 windows; and 
that one-half of the whole duty ‘is paid by houses charged for 8 windows, 
9 windows, 10 windows, and so on up to 20, Houses of 40 windows and in- 
creasing to 179, are not so productive in revenue as the classes which range 
from 8 to 12 windows. 





Return of the number of Vessels now in Ordinary, but which never performed any 
service in Commission, number of Vessels broken up or sold since 1828, without 
having performed any service in Commission, Xe. Mr. Lume 

The vessels in ordinary which have not been commissioned are 72 in num- 

| ber: the time of building extends from 1812 to 1849. A few of the older 

ones are employed as convict-ships; and as regards the “condition” of all 
of them the report is favourable enough. The Redoubtable of 74 guns, 
built in 1815, is the only vessel that has been broken up since 1828 without 
having performed service in commission, 
Estimates (No. I. to VI.) for Civil Services, for the year ending 31st March 1851. 
The question of increase or decrease as compared with the previous year 






(1849-50) stands thus (1850-51) 
No. 1, Public Works and Buildings £552,176 £89,433 
No. 2, Salaries and Expenses 1,030,387 52,841 
No. 3, Law and Justice 1,184,169 12,645 decrease. 
No. 4, Education, Science, and Art 409,553 ll 3 increase. 





| No. 5, Colonial, Consular, &c. Services “ 441,527 19,824 increase. 
No. 6, Retired Allowances, Charities, Xe. 188,790 11,862 decrease. 
Total 3,806,001 3,269 increase. 


In Estimate No. 1, the only item which has an appearance of newness is ¢ 
sum of 14,762/. for removing the marble arch at Buckingham Palace, 
| making an ornamental enclosure, and forming a public garden in front of 
| the edifiee. The expense of removing the arch is put down at 10,1722, 
and the other branches of expenditure at 4,500/. 

In No. 2, the decrease has been occasioned by reductions in the number of 
| the employés, As the superannuation allowances fall in, the money saving 
will beeome much more considerable. 

In No. 3, there is a considerable decrease in the estimate for prosecutions 
at Assizes and Quarter-Sessions. 

In No. 4, the inerease is occasioned by a vote of 10,0007. to be asked for 
towards erecting a National Gallery at Edinburgh. It is proposed to con- 
tribute 25,000/. in all; and if the 10,000/. be voted, 15,000/. will remain to 
be provided for. The threatened vote towards the erection of a gallery for 
the Royal Academy does not make its appearance in this class of Estimates. 
For additional accommodation and furniture at the British Museum, 38,5694, 
is proposed to be voted, besides 2,000/. towards Mr. Layard’s excavations, 
and 1,050/. for the purchase of Tbraham Pacha’s collection of gold coins : 
and all this in addition to 45,329/., required to defray the annual expense of 
| the establishment. Altogether, an expenditure’of 86,948/. is anticipated for 
the purposes of the British Museum; being 6,245/. more than was asked for 
| last year. 

In Estimate No. 5, the chief items of increase are a sum of 10,000/., the 
| purchase-money of certain forts on the Gold Coast, belonging to the Danish 
Government; and an arrear of 21,000/. in the New Zealand expenditure. 





Commissariat Estimate for 1850-51, 

Civil Contingencies for 1850-51. 

For the Commissariat department the estimated expense is 499,682/. ; 
being a reduction of 32,190/, as compared with the estimate for the previous 
vear, 

For the Civil Contingencies the estimate is 100,000/.; the actual expendi- 
ture for the previous year was 61,6537. 


Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation for the Month ended April 1850, (Pre- 

sented by command 

The exports continue to show progressive increase. For April, the de- 
clared value exceeded that for the corresponding month of last year by 
100,000/. If the test of ¢Avee mouths be taken, the result is a declared value 
of 14,655,153/. for 1850 and 12,822,033/. for 1849, As to imports, the cereals 
show a large decline over 1849. 

Chicory: Copies of Memorials and Papers on the subject of the Adulteration of 

Coffee. Mr. Anstey. 

The memorialists are the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, and merchants 
and planters of Ceylon; Messrs. Baring Brothers, and other influential firms 
engaged in the production of coftfve in the Colonies, and in the sale of it in 
this country. The averments are these. The consumption of duty-paid 
| cottee in England, instead of increasing, has actually diminished; an ano- 
| maly to be accounted for by the extensive use of chicory and other sub- 
| stanees as adulterating ingredients. The caleulation is that one-third of 
what is sold in the ground state as coffee is composed of chicory; and 
the reasoning is, that if the 43d George III. ¢. 129, which prohibited 
any such adulteration, but which was suspended by Treasury order in 
1840, were again brought into operation, a quantity of genuine coffee 
equal at the least te one-half the quantity of chicory now used would 
be consumed; thus benefiting the coffee-grower by increasing the de- 
mand for his produce, as well as adding some 180,000/. to the revenue. 
In 1848, 37,106,252 pounds of coffee paid duty for home consumption ; and 
it is believed that 12,368,000 pounds of chicory were mixed with it and re- 
| tailed over the counter. According to the memorialists, the work of adul- 


! teration goes bravely on. The honest farmer kiln-dries the genuine root, 
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and adds quantities of parsnips, white carrots, raddish, and other roots, which 
in the process of drying curl up and readily pass muster for chicory. The 

wholesale merchant, to whom this is sold, superadds in grinding _— 
of pulse, acorns, and chestnuts; and the retail grocer adds something still 
less digestible. So by the time the “ coffee’ reaches the consumer, the = 
cess of analyzation would be difficult. It is not often that a culinary hint 
can be drawn from a Parliamentary paper, but Mr. Anstey’s supplies one : 
buy the coffee in the roasted state, giind it at home, and apply the chicory 
yourselves, taking care that it is genuine. 


Che Caurt. 
Tue Queen's recovery was so far advanced on Wednesday, that no more 
bulletins of her health were issued after that day. The infant is reported 
to be “perfectly well.” The “high honour of being foster-mother”’ to 
the young prince has fullen, says a Carnarvon paper, to Mistress 
Jane Jones, wife of an industrious man in the employment of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, at Holywell-—* a real Jenny 
Jones.” 

The Dutchess of Kent has been a daily visiter at the Palace : on Wed- 
nesday she visited the Queen of the Belgians there. 

Prince Albert has been visited frequently by the Prince of Leiningen, 
now a guest of the Dutchess of Kent at Clarence House, On Saturday 
last he entertained his four elder children by taking them personally to the 
Coliseum in Regent's Park. 

It is announced that on the return of the Court from Osborne, about the 
middle of June, the Queen will hold drawingrooms and give balls. 





Che Rietrapatis. 

The Protectionists have made a notable demonstration in the Metropo- 
lis. The Duke of Richmond and ten other Peers, with upwards of forty 
Members of Parliament, headed a crowd of landed proprietors, merchants, 
and delegates from local Protectionist societies in the provinces, at a mect- 
ing in the great room of the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on Tuesday, to 
“consult on the present alarming position of agriculture and other native 
interests.” ‘The d« legates are said to have repre sented nearly every 
county in England, aud several in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The speeches were of three classes,—statistical and informatory ; decla- 
matory and tending towards the seditious; soothing and cautionary. Those 
of the first class fell from Mr. Booker and Sir Matthew White Ridley ; 
those of the second constituted the staple of the proc odings ; those of the 
last were thrown in by three Lords who wound up the business of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Booker, of Glamorganshire, appealed to returns to show that trade 
and navigation are losing ; that the consumption of cotton has decreased 
30 per cent on the year; that the cultivation of wheat in Ireland has 
fallen from 1,059,625 acres in 1844-5 to 565,746 acres in 1848, and the 
export of Trish butter is melting away. 

He hoped that, oppressed as the farmers are, they will remain uncompro- 
misingly, unswervingly, unseduceably loyal and true to the Queen. He re- 
pelled the fustian, in words as well as merchandise, of Cobden—that apostle 
of peace who, forsooth, would have the manly quarrels of nations as well as 
of individuals settled by palaver and by humbug instead of by musketry and 
gunpowder. In the struggle that must ensue, their friends who in the midst 
of treachery had stood fast might be jeopardized in their legislative seats by 
a miscellaneous onslaught of Ministerial and Jacobinical opponents. This 
must not and should not be; they must be protected ; and there were a thou- 
sand men who would put down their 100/. each, and he would put down 
1,000/. if need were, to form a fund for the national object of proteeting 
them at the hustings. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley gave some facts on the state of the labour- 
ing population and the position of the farming interest in Northumberland. 

He himself used to give 2s. 44. a day, he now gives but 2s. The agri- 
cultural boroughs feel a decline of 85 per cent in their trade. In New- 
castle the butchers cannot sell their meat on a Saturdey; and 7,000 
persons are receiving out-door reliei—many of these able-bodied men long- 
ing to work. Ear! Grey does not consider his estates in Northumberland 
depreciated: they are the pick of the c unty for quality of land; yet one 
for which 2,240/. a year will be paid up to May next, has fallen so low in 
the market that it will remain on his hands, The present tenant has re- 
fused to take it again at the Earl's offer of a redueed rent of 1,6002. Similar 
eases are numerous: a farm of Sir John Grey's, formerly let at 715/., now lets 
at 553/.; one of Mr. Shanks’s has fallen, since the abolition of the Corn- 
laws, from 700/. to 587/. 10s.; another, from 442/. to 302/.; one of Mr. Sta- 
pylton’s, let at 500/., was advertised in vain at 300/, ‘The reduction in the 
value of stock sold is from 20 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. Chowler, a Nottinghamshire tenant-farmer, confirmed these state- 
ments of depreciation, and passed from them to those outspoken and prac- 
tical deductions which were the chief characteristic of the meeting. 

It was now the general determination of the tenant-farmers, not enly from 

necessity but from will, and because they were driven to it, to send their 
surplus and unemployed labour to the workhouse. What would be the con- 
sequence? The labourers talked already of combination, and he saw that 
this would progress. They might get over the next harvest, but that would 
be the outside. He knew what the consequences would then be, and he 
should be sorry for them. A great deal had been said about the importance 
f the yeomanry of England. * Hitherto,” said Mr. Chowler, ‘ the position 
we have held has been one of peace and quict; we were not agitating men : 
but if labourers will congregate—they know the cause, and they do not blame 
us—is it likely that we shall mount our horses and come forward to stop our 
labourers from what we all know to be their just rights? (Cheers.) If they 
are industrious and steady, they have the right to have the means of living 
comfortably ; and are we to mount our horses to stop them? (Cries ef * Ne, 
no!” and“ I won't!) Mr. Cobden says if you attempt to re introduce pro- 
tection what he will do, and what will become of the landlords. But I say, 
that if the landlords stick to us we will stick to them.” 

The assembly rose en masse and cheered passionately; Earl Stanhope 
struck the speaker on the back with approbation, and the gentlemen on the 
platform rose as if ratifying his response to the appeal: «a pause ensued, and 
then the mecting aguin rose and shouted applause. | 

The speaker resumed. “ But, gentlemen, we will go a little further. We 
have got nine-tenths of the horses of the kingdom, and we have got men to 
ride them. We will support the Crown as well. (7/e assenbly again rose 
and cheered.) Wer Majesty need not fear that if she turns her back upon the 
townspeople she will be left unprotected. We will protect her Majesty if 
she will protect us.” (Great cheering.) Mr. Chowler did not tind fault with 

the gentlemen upon the platform, or with the landlords generally, because, 
as a class, he had seen them the best friends of the people; but in this par- 
ticular movement they had left it to the tenant-farmers not only to do the 
work—that he should not have so much complained of—but also to defray the 








sania ates eee ee: Ss 
expenses too. His opinion was, that without some alteration in the law this 
country would be so shaken—after the harvest, and not before it—that it 


' would be impossible to preserve the public peace. (Cries of assent.) Mr 


Chowler concluded with a reference to the Exhibition of 1851, and the mare’ 
[mayor's] nest which Prince Albert has lately discovered in this city, 
Robert Peel was one of the Commissioners: Lord Stanley, for whom he had 
a great respect, was another; how far he would come out from among those 
Royal Commissioners without harm, how far he would come out from such @ 
den of the mecting might supply the other epithet, without harm Te. 
mained to be seen. ’ 

Mr. Edward Ball spoke his mind to the landlords—first making a salyo 
in favour of the useful, philanthropic, and honourable men around him, 

The agriculturists had not fallen by Mr. Cobden’s speeches, League strikes, 
nor the treachery of Sir Robert Peel; but because the landlords and aristoe 
cracy of the country had not done their duty. (Cheers.) The landlords of 
this country had not properly responded to the call which had been made 
upon them by their tenantry. The tenantry have resolved at all cost and 
peril to put down the Free-trade system. Mr. Cobden said, at Leeds, that if 
the landlords put a single shilling of fixed duty on corn he would create sueh 
a tumult as would shake the kingdom to its centre. Mr. Ball answered, 
“ The sooner the better. (Cheers.) No worse can come. (Ltenewed cheers.) 
Persevere in these laws, and the farmer will be swept away, his home taken 
from him, and his children made paupers. Are they thus to be consigned to 
ruin from fear of the threats of a demagogue?”’ (Zhe nweting rose, and 
shouted with excitement.) In the name of the tenantry of the country, he 
declared they were prepared to risk all, dare all. (The mecting again rose, 
waved their hats, and shouted uncontrollably.) They would be prepared in 
the hour of the country’s peril to take those terrible steps, most frightful to 
imagine, which necessity was driving them to contemplate. When the his- 
tory of the passing age came to be written, it would relate, that at the same 
period there was a statesman in Italy who was appointed the Pope's Minis. 
ter, who witnessed a rising tumult of the people, and who was warned that 
if he went to the Senate he would be in danger of assassination; his answer 
was, that when he took office he accepted not only its honour and emolu- 
ments but also its duties and its dangers; he went, and perished upon the 
steps of the Forum. But our statesman had shrunk beneath the danger and 
bowed to the storm, and thus he had brought infamy upon his name and de- 
struction upon his country. (Z'remendous cheers; at the close of which a 
gentleman upon the platform proposed three groaus for Suv Rohert Peel, 
* the arch enemy of the human species,’—an appeal which was not ree 
sponde ad to.’ 

Professor Aytoun, of Edinburgh, here interposed some lighter oratorieal 
stimuli; satirizing the instructors of Sir Robert Peel,——Mr. Caird, a gen- 
tleman who happened not to be able to say he had ever made anything 
himself by farming; Mr. M‘Culloch, the two millions a week man; Mr, 
Mechi, of unexceptionable razor repute, who is for teaching the farmers 
how to shave close; and Mr. Huxtable, into whose herd of swine the 
evil spirits of free trade fled when they could find no other refuge. This 
was only a diversion, however. 

Mr. Allnatt, of Wallingford, a yeoman of much local celebrity, de- 
clared that he represented the feelings of the Berkshire and Oxfordshire 
farmers in stating that the insane abolition of protection has shaken the 
constitutional feelings of the agricultural body, and their loyal attach- 
ment to the Crown. 

lie agreed with those who think that under free trade the national 
faith is in danger. If they are still to be robbed of 91,000,000/., it is 
impossible that they should not look at the Funds of this country. It is 
impossible that the working bees, when plundered of their honey, should any 
longer support the drones. If the farmers be robbed, he warned the fund- 
holder that his time will come, and that the term “ national faith” will 
not be found in the vocabulary of the farmer. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Caldecott, of Frating Lodge, near Colchester, a retired mer- 
chant, declared that Lord John Russell is a“ public destroyer”; and 
suggested that agriculturists must band themselves together in a firm 
league to withhold the taxes until the Government listen to them. 

Mr. Henry Higgin, from Herefordshire, concluded a hearty oration by 
lifting his vigorous arms for an illustration, and exclaiming— 

“1 call on the Government to redress our wrongs; and I tell them that 
unless they do so we are prepared to exercise the strength we still retain in 
our arms. (Lod cheers.) Uf they won't be led by argument and by ra- 
tional means—if they won't listen to the voice of reason, and to facts and 
figures which show the impossibility of farmers continuing under this sys- 
tem—if they won't alter their system by moral foree—then we must resort 
to a force of a stronger character, and we will fight for it.” (Z'vremendous 
} , war ng of hats, and raising aloft of arms.) 

The proceedings now assumed their concluding phase. The Earl of 
Eglinton, in moving a vote of compliment to the Duke of Richmond as 
chairman, acknowledged that the censure unsparingly showered on his 
class had been justly showered; and avowed his pride and pleasure that 
those present had been thought undeserving of it. Lord John Manners 
did not despair even of the present graceless House of Commons, seeing 
how a Free-trade majority has dwindled trom a hundred to a bare score. 
The Duke of Richmond would not be bullied, nor dictated to by a knot 
of cotton-spinners; he would not consent to lose our colonies, or to ruin 
our shipping interests; and didn’t approve of the forced emigration of 
honest, industrious, skilful mechanics ; neither would he let all the hon- 
our and glory of this great country be dependent on Mr. Cobden. Prais- 
ing the eloquence he had heard, yet he would speak his mind, and say 
that he could only recommend ‘constitutional means 

*T certainly do not recommend any threats of using violence. (JZear !”’) 
Still less do I recommend binding ourselves together not te pay the taxes. 
If we descend to the miserable tricks of the Anti-Corn-law League, we can- 
not be respeeted, beeause we cannot respect ourselves. We have come from 
all parts of the country as the representatives of a truly loyal people; let us 
do all things constitutionally, and we shail have reason to be proud of 
our victory. I will continue, as long as I have health, to take every oppor- 
tunity of meeting the tenant-farmers of this country; and although I may 
be told in the House of Lords, (in a majority of whom I have no contidence,) 
that by presiding at these meetings I am creating a panic among the 
tenantry—and that is the last attack that has been made upon me—still 1 
shall persevere in a course which L know to be right.” 

The Protectionist resolutions which furnished the framework of the pro- 
ceedings were of course unanimously adopted. The only one of external 
import is the following 

** That a memorial to the Right Honourable the First Lord of the Treasury 
be prepared, founded on the foregoing resolutions, protesting in the strongest 
manner against the continuance of the present system of miscalled ‘ free 
trade,’ and solemnly easting on the Administration of which his Lordship is 
the head the heavy responsibility of rejecting the appeals of the people for 
the abandonment of that system; and that a deputation be appointed for 
the purpose of representing to him the present critical and alarming position 
of many districts of the country.” 
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" > mectings still affurd only meagre gleanings of interesting 
oy ~ religions meetings of the week have been those of the British 
and Foreign School Socicty, the Earl of Carlisle in the chair ; the Chure h 
Pastoral Aid Society, under Lord Ashley ; the Protestant Association, 
under the Earl of Roden ; and the London Missionary Society, under Sir 
Edward North Buxton eee) ae 

The meeting of the British and Foreign School Society was marked by 
ech from the Earl of Carlisle, referring in a characteristic manner to 
ating the public mind,—the terrific evils of society; the true 
but the missed function of the Church 7 the fitness of education to meet 
some of the most marked wants of the times. 
~ He looked upon it to be the mission —the true, obvious, and paramount 
mission, both of all individual men and of all corporate bedies, to wage in- 
cessant war against those evils which. still disturb and desolate our globe. 
To do so is the real vocation of Christian men and the supreme glory of 
Christian churches. But is it not too frequently that our attention and 
energy are diverted and distracted by differences sometimes trivial, more 
frequently uncharitable, often wholly immaterial as to any practical issue ? 
Are there not too frequently differences about the mode and form and 
the ceremony of doing the thing, instead of a determination that the 
thing shall be done? Is it not too frequently a jealous exclusion or a 
vexatious worrying of ourselves and eu h_ other, ; instead of a hearty 
wish to combine and a sincere effort to codperate? The pith of these 
charges did not appear to him to lie exclusively at the door of any 
church or denomination, but in some degree to influence and infect them all. 
Such considerations as these would tend much to discourage and dispirit 
him with regard to the prospects of the future, if he believed that such dis- 
nutes and differences us those which he lamented, if he might not say con- 
| wel leavened the entire mass of those bodies to any very great or 
thorough extent. But he derived his chief grounds of consolation and com- 
fort from the hope that those very differences and disputes do not extend far 
beneath the surface—that they are chiefly taken up and kept up by the 
more bustling, turbulent, and worldly spirits, and that beyond them, amongst 
every one almost of our Christian churches and communities, there is a very 
large and growing mass of humble-minded, peace-loving, unobtrusive per- 
sons, whose ery is not heard in the streets, but who, whilst scribes dispute 
and Pharisees denounce, are reads to bend over the stricken on the Way side 
and to pour ail into his wounds, 

Discussions have taken place elsewhere with respect to the policy of intro- 
ducing, as far as the State is concerned, a plan of secular apart from religious 
education. He did not propose to discuss that question there, or to offer any 
opinion on one side or the other; but he knew that strong convictions must 
be entertained on that subjeet, and all he could exhort them was, if they 
wished to avoid the adoption and sanction of principles and systems of w hich 
they do not approve, to do what in them lies to extend the basis and enlarge 
the operation of those systems of which they do approve. He felt convinced 
that this Secicty is caleulated to minister to the deepest, the most essential, 
most indispensable wants of a large portion of our fellow citizens ; that it 
would enable them to open up to them the paths of credit, of respectability, 
ef distinction it might be, but what signitied infinitely more, of a virtuous 
and religious life; and that if they are not deaf to the invitation and in- 
sensible to the obligation of the call, it would furnish them with the means 
of winning the souls of many of their brethren to their common Saviour, 

The charitable meetings included those of the Society of Friends of 
Foreigners in Distress, at which the Duke of Cambridge presided, and the 
Austrian and American Ambassadors were speake rs; the friends of the 
Royal Naval Sehool, the Royal Freemasons’ School for Female Children, 
the Church-of-England Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Mutual As- 
surance Society, the Female Servants’ Home Society, and the Western 
and the Surrey Dispensaries. 

The Botanic Society exhibited in the Regent's Park, on Wednesday, a 
collection of flowers * unsurpassed in excellence and number”; but the 
weather being unfavourable, the visiters were few. 
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In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Monday, Mr. Cockburn applied for a 
rule calling on Mr. John Murray, the publisher, to show cause why a crimi- 
nal information should not issue against him for publishing in the Quarterly 
Review an article libellously imputing to Count Pulszky an actual agency in 
the crime of the murder of Count Latour during the insurrection of Vienna 
in 1848, and a subsequent participation in the act of distributing the price 
of blood. The article was alleged to refer generally to Hungarian refugees 
now in London; and aflidavits were made that Count Pulszky was speciti- 
cally indicated by the distinctive reference to “ persons not only received 
into the chief houses of our gentry, but into the drawingrooms of our Minis- 
ters, and from time to time blazoned in the morning papers as honoured 
guests at their country-houses.”” Count Pulszky is the only Hungarian who 
was received into the drawingroom of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and a 
Visiter to the Mar jnis at his country seat. Mr. Raikes Currie, and a writer 
of leading articles in the Glohe newspaper, made affidavits of their belief 
that Count Pulszky was the person meant; and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Was ready to make a similar attidavit. Count Pulszky swore that he left 
Vienna with his family, for Hungary, two hours before the oceurrence of the 
events in Vienna in which he is said to have shared; and he swore that all 
the statements regarding him were wholly untrue. The Court thought the 
affidavits were scarcely sufficient to establish that Count Pulszky was the 
person pointed at: there was not, indeed, the smallest doubt that he is an 
Innocent and honourable man; and probably his object had been fully an- 
swered by the affidavit he had made. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, Chief Justice Wilde stated 
that the Court must delay till next term its judgment on Sir Fitzroy Kelly's 
application on behalf of the Bishop of Exeter for a prohibition to the Court 
of Arches against carrying out the sentence in the Gorham appeal ease. The 
Court of Queen’ s Bench in its judgment stated a practice founded on ** se- 
veral cases,” “but the names of two cases only had been referred to.” 
Such a practice is not wholly immaterial, and the Court of Common Pleas 
deems it material to obtain further information on the practice. The in- 
terval is short, and in the mean time, no doubt, the proceedings in the Ee- 
Clesiastical Court will not lead to embarrassments to either party. 

Vice-Chanecllor Knigh’ Bruce heard on Tuesday and Wednesday the argu- 
ments in the case of Thomas rersvs Roborts, for and against the petition of 
Mr. F. Pp. Ripley to have a guardian ap vo nted by the Court over the person 
of Gi rge Nottidge Thomas, an infant for years old, the son of George Ro- 
binson Thomas, one of the brethren of the Agapemone, near Bridgewater ; 
and also to prevent Mr. Thomas’s secking by habeas corpus writ to recover the 
custody of his child. It will be recollected that Mr. Thomas was a gentleman 
who reached deacon’s orders in the Established Church, but then became a 
fi llower of Mr. Henry James Prince, another clergyman of the Established 
Church, who founded the sect of the Lampeter Brethren ; and that he was 
one of three of Mr. Prince's disciples who married three other disciples, 


young spinsters _of fortune named Nottidge, and so brought them and 
their substance into the socic ty of the Agapemone. After living some 
time in the Agapemone, Mrs. Thomas became dissatisfied with its 
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doctrine and rule of life, and attempted by persuasions to withdraw 
her husband and sisters from it; but Mr. Prince’s ascendancy, or the as- 
cendaney of his principles, was too great ; and at last, in the year 1846, Mrs, 
Fhomas was expelled the society, and put away by her own husband, though 
then about to give birth to a child. She went to her husband's mother in 
W ales, aud was there confined of ason ; her mother-in-law and sister-in-law 
treating her with great kindness: afterwards she returned to the residence of 
her own mother at Roschill, near Wixoe in Suffolk, and she has remained there 
since. Mr. Thomas has written a letter to her, renouncing her for « ver, and ene 
closing an authority to receive the dividends of her fortune, which was not settled 
on her at her marriage, and therefore beeame legally his property. The 
child is now four years old, and its grandmother has made provision for its 
education and ultimate fortune. On behalf of Mr. Ripley, who applies as the 
of the infant, affidavits were made setting forth 





| the peculiar tenets and life of the Lampeter Brethren, and imputing to Mr. 
' Thomas as one of them a moral unfitness to have the custody and education 


of the infant. The application was resisted by Mr. Thomas in person ; who 
read long counter-aftidavits, and spoke in defence of his right to the custody 
of his own child. Mr. Thomas is said to have been very eloquent and per~ 
fectly self-possessed : he denied with solemn earnestness the allegation that 
Mr. Prince or the other brethren treat the Seriptures with derision—they ree 
gard them as the holy work of the living God ; he repudiated with the greatest 
horror the assertion that Mr. Prince is regarded by the brethren as a divine 
character ; and detied the whole universe to bring forward any charge against 
the Agapemone of immoral conduct among its members. * Our life isa pure 
holy life, a life of truth and purity ; and the Agapemone is a work of God, 


| holy and religious.” “It has been reviled, slandered, and meliciously spoken 


of; but it is a work of God, and all will come to own and acknowledge that 
‘it is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.’ 1 pon these grounds it 
is asserted, that for holding these opinions, for maintaining these truths, for 
living this life, 1am an untit person to have the care and euardianship of 
this infant. 1 leave the responsibility of judginent to this honourable Court,” 

The Vice-Chancellor reserved his judgment. 

The case of the Queen rersvs Willmer and Smith, in the Queen’s Bench, 
was an application by the Electrie Telegraph Company for a criminal infor+ 
mation against the defendants, for publishing in the Morning Herald, in Oo- 
tober last, a letter libellously charging them with blunders and delays 
the most monstrous and unpardonable, and wilful impediments and fa- 
vouritism the most glaring, in the transmission of telegraphic news ; 
and with using the news for their own purposes as news-agents, con= 
trary to the law. The defendants showed cause against the application 
on Monday, and Sir Frederick Thesiger read a number of aftidavits 
supporting the charges by specific instances. The defendants contend, 
that by the 44th section of the 7th and 8th Victoria, the Electric Telegraph 
Company is precluded from using on their own account the intelligence it 
transmits; and argued that the greatest public wrong might result from 
giving such a formidable power to the company as the exclusive control of 
the sourees of intelligence. Communications by the Post-otlice are seeret, 
but these by the telegraph are necessarily open to the servants of the come 
pany, and are discoverable even if sent in cipher. Yet the company have 
gradually assumed all the functions of regular news-agents: they supply 
early intelligence to the Zimes and other papers in London, and to newse 
rooms at Liverpool, Manchester, and other provincial centres, for a regular 
yearly rent. ‘The case technically rested more on the question whether the 
charges were personal imputations against the directors of the ‘Telegraph 
Company, Messrs. Ricardo and others, of having used their powers for Stock 
Exchange purposes, than on the question of public right ; on which, however, 
the Court expressed an obvious leaning to the defendants’ reading of the law. 
The Court refused to make the rule absolute ; abstaining from any statement 
of reasons, as a civil action is pending between the same partios. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, an application was made in the 
ease of Nolan rersvs Moulding, to enter a verdict for the defendant as in ease 
of a nonsuit. The action brought by the Reverend Mr. Nolan of Manchester 
tinst Pettigrew will be recolleeted, and its result. This was a second action 
ugainst a second person, invelving the same charges and matter of defence, 
When the untavourable verdict in the first case was given, Mr. Nolan’s 
counsel withdrew the record in the seeond case,—a_ proceeding which leaves 
him at liberty still te go on with the matter hereafter. The defendant now 
urged that that step was a substantial yielding of his case, and asked te have 
a verdict entered for him as if it had been tried and the plaintiif been formally 
nonsuited. Mr. Nolan’s counsel urged that the case was only withdrawn on 
account of the unfair excitement prevailing, on the subsideuce of which he 
may still proceed and obtain a different result. Baron Alderson on consulting 
Baron Rolfe, who tried the first case, found that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the first verdict, and considers there was no excuse for not proceeding 
with the present case. ‘The present defendant's demand was therefore granted 
by Baron Alderson, and he is to have a formal verdiet entered in his favour, 







At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Mr. Gourlay, stated to be a 
physician, was tried for perjury. The prosecutor was Mr. George Jones, a 
person of some notoriety. Mr. Jones proceeded against Mr. Gourlay in the 
County Court on a claim for 20/.; in the course of the trial, Mr. Gourlay 
swore that certain documents had not been given by him to Jones, but had 
been purloined. This was the alleged perjury. Jones now stated that the 
accused had retained him to write some letters respecting a misunderstand- 
ing about a patient of Gourlay’s, the physician giving him the documents as 
a guide and warrant for his interference. Jones charged Gourlay 40/. for his 
services; proceeded against him for 20/.; and got a verdict for 40s., or tem 
shillings each for four letters. Mr. Jones was cross-examined about his pri- 
his having a wife and family in America, his repeated insel- 
He had assisted in raising a subscription to buy Shake 
spere’s house—70/. or 80/.; he had not appropriated the money to his own 
use; it had all gone in advertisements and expenses. He had been made a 
Count by an Italian nobleman to whom he had presented an historical work ; 
that Count had given him a diploma of nobility. As Mr. Jones had no cor- 
roboratory evidence of Mr. Gourlay’s having presented him with the docu- 
ments disputed, the Recorder held that an acquittal tuken : there 
was merely the oath of Mr. Jones against Mr. Gourlay’s, and nothing could 
be dec ided in sucha case. Verdict, ** Not guilty ” + the Foreman idding, that 
“the words uttered by Mr. Gourlay were spoken in the height of passion.” 

The Judges were occupied the whole of Wednesday in hearing arguments 
in the case of Laurio, Gordon, and Faderman, the men accused of forging 
When placed in the dock some time back, they de- 
This demurrer was now argued. The Judges in- 
of the counts would stand: the only 
once on the demurrer, 
d this point. 


vate affairs 
vencies, and so on. 


must le 


a Russian bank-note. 
murred to the indictment. 
timated that they considered some 
question now was, should judgment be pronounced a 
or should the l The counsel then hand! 


men be allowed a trial > 
The Court postponed judgment 

On Thursday, the Judges gave this decision. The demurrer 
ruled. The questi m of judgment following without trial was an unusual 
one, and a similar case had not occurred for twenty vears; but upon full 
consideration, the Court held that judgment must follow: the accused had 
rested their defence on technicalities instead of facts, and must bear the cone 
They were severally sentenced to be transported for ten years, 


was over- 


seque nee, 
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Toscheck, a man convicted during a former Sessions of uttering forged 
papers at the Trinity House, with intent to obtain a certifieate that he was 
qualified to be master of a vessel, was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Alexander Moir was indicted for the murder of his wife. This was the 


shocking case which occurred near Drury Lane Theatre, the particulars of 


which have been already recorded, The evidence of the habitual brutality 
of Moir towards his wife was similar to that given at the inquest and before 
the Magistrate, but stronger. It was also proved that he had threatened to 
murder the woman ; he repeatedly said he would not murder her “‘ outright,” 
but would “kill her by inches,’ so that the law should not be able to touch 
him—he would “cheat the Devil and the Government.”’ Moir accused his 
wife of being a drunkard : she seems to have been somewhat addicted to drink, 
though the surgeon stated that the appearance of the viscera contradicted the 
assertion of habitual drunkenness. For the defence, Mr. Ballantine could 


merely strive for a verdict of manslaughter in place of one of murder. The | 


Judge pointed out that the matter turned on the (tention of the accused : 


did he ill-use his wife merely from cruelty, or with the express view of kill- | 
ing her? The Jury found a verdict of manslaughter, adding that the | 


crime was of a most aggravated character. The Judge concurred ; it was as 
near as possible to murder. Sentence, transportation for life. 


Isaac Bowers, the Black who was imprisoned at Charleston, having ap- 

lied at the General Register Oftice for Seamen for a register-ticket, was re- 
used. He complained to the Thames Police Magistrate; and a clerk at- 
tended on Wednesday to explain the matter. It had been found that Bow- 
ers, though he aaces Bein, himself as a native of Antigua, was really a 
native of Boston in the United States: this was proved by some of his papers, 
while his own statements were contradictory ;_ so his ticket as a British sea- 
man was refused. The Magistrate expressed himself satisfied with the ex- 
planation. 

At Marylebone Police Office, last week, Charles Jopling was charged with 
having attempted to administer chloroform to Mary Ann Elton, with intent 
to commit a criminal assault. Jopling had been courting the girl, The 
evidence was strong, and the aceused was held to bail. On Tuesday last, 
the parties appeared again before the Magistrate, but this time as man and 
wife—they had been married by licence that very morning. A solicitor 
attended on the part of her friends, to urge that a conspiracy had been formed 
to entrap the girl into the marriage; but he did not adduce any evidence. 
Mrs. Jopling declared repeatedly that she had acted quite voluntarily ; that 
she believed her husband would treat her well, and that they should be 
happy together. The solicitor for the prisoner claimed his discharge; the 
woman no longer made an accusation against him, and indeed she could not 

ive evidence against her husband. The Magistrate took time to consider, 
olding Jopling to bail for another week. 

Mrs. Lucy Fox, the wife of a tradesman, was charged at Southwark Police 
Court with stealing five pieces of silk from the counter of Messrs. Olney, 
mercers in High Street, Southwark. A shopman saw her put the pieces of 
silk under her shawl, while the person serving her was getting change for a 
sovereign which she had given in payment for a small purchase : taxed with 
having something about her which did not belong to her, she denied the 
fact ; but presently drew forth three pieces of silk; and afterwards two more 
pieces were taken from her. In her defence, Mr. Binns urged that she had 
no intention of stealing: she had plenty of money to pay, being the wife 
of avery respectable tradesman. Mr. Combe committed her for trial, but 
took bail. 

Mrs. Julia Gottheimer, and her daughter Miss Lavina Gottheimer, German 
ladies, were charged, at Clerkenwell Police Court, with stealing a bottle of 
perfume in the shop of Mr. John Hodges, Southampton Row. — The ladies were 
examining articles, when Mark Johnson, shopman, “ fancied Miss Lavina 
Gottheimer had concealed in her pocket a bottle of perfume,” and 
* accused her of having stolen something.”” The ladies were very indignant, 
and insisted on being searched on the spot; and this being done by a female 
in the presence of a Police constable, nothing belonging to Mr. Hodges was 
found on them. Mr. Hodges now * requested permission to withdraw the 
charge, as he was satistied there had been a sad mistake on the part of his 
servant: he had known the defendants and their connexion for four or 
five years, and was “ convinced they meant no wrong.”” During the last 
week or ten days considerable property had been purloined from his premises, 
and he had given instructions to his servants to be on the look-out ; and the 
movement of the younger prisoner, in probably taking out her handkerchief 
from her pocket, or replacing it, might have been a ground of suspicion. He 
would honestly and candidly admit their innocence. Mr. Tyrwhitt admitted 
that such an ample avowal did him much credit. The elder prisoner complained 
of being dragged, with her daughter, to the stationhouse, and there stripped 
and searched, after having undergone that painful and degrading ordeal at the 
prosecutor’s. Prosecutor—‘* Had I been at home, it would not have hap- 
pened ; and this remark I wili now make without any qualitication: I am 
convinced of their innocence.’ Mr. Sidney feared, from the instructions he 
had received, that the matter would not end in that court. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
hoped it would ; for he must say that the prosecutor had behaved most hand- 
somely, and made, in words at least, every reparation in his power. ‘The ladies, 
who were deeply affected, were then discharged. 

At Lambeth Police Office, on Wednesday, two women, Leonard and Connor, 
were charged with robbing Mr. John Bass, in Clapham Park. At nine 
o'clock at night the women stopped Mr. Bass; a man sprang upon him, felled 
him with a blow from a bludgeon, passed a wet cloth over his mouth, and 
then the women robbed him. Mr. Bass’s cries brought a policeman to the 
spot, and the women were captured ; but the man got away.—Committed. 

The inquest on Sarah Snelling, who was found dead in Mr. Maddle’s 


house at Clapham, was resumed on Monday. The evidence was quite unsatis- | 


factory. The surgeon had been able to detect no poison in the stomach 
by analysis, nor chloroform ; and he was unable to account for death. She 
“might’’ have died from fright. Mr. Maddle was proved to have left his 
house a little before eleven, when the deceased locked the gate after him. A 
youth saw an elderly man leave the house during the morning. A labourer 
noticed a man under the garden-wall, as if he had just got down from it ; 
there was a whistle, presently a second man joined the first, and the two went 
towards Battersea Fields. One had a bundle, the othera blue bag. The Jury 
consulted for an hour, and then returned this verdiet— ‘ 

“That the said Sarah Snelling was found dead under very mysterious cireumstan- 
ces ; that there were no marks of violence or discolouration on the body, nor any trace 
of poison; that the body had been opened and examined by a properly qualified me- 
dical man, together with an analysis of the contents of the stomach and bowels, but 
that there was no conclusive evidence to the Jury as to the cause of deceased's 
death.” 2 





Che Provinces, 

Mr. Ferrand is strenuously endeavouring to gain agricultural adherents 
to his ** Wool League.’ Since the initiative mecting at Pontefract, he 
has held a meeting at Doncaster ; and last Saturday he drew together, in 
the spacious Corn Exchange at York, a large audience of “ farmers from 
the Wolds,” and Protectionist tradesmen having sympathetic interests. 


e- Le 
Mr. Ferrand much insisted on the “ practicability” of the Wool League; 
a point on which he seemed to apprehend the prevalence of doubt. . 

** They say to me, ‘Oh you can’t make everything of wool.’ I never said 
you could. When I first addressed the people of Pontefract, I told then 
they must bring into cultivation flax and hemp; and now I will show “ 
amine of wealth. Great Britain and Ireland, a few years ago, paid annually 
to foreigners for flax, oil-cake, and linseed, 27,000,0007. This sum has been 
reduced, by home cultivation, to 18,000,0007, In 1848, the Irish Constaby. 
lary returns of breadth of flax in Ireland were 53,863 acres. The breadth of 
land in England under flax cultivation was never properly ascertained but 
it is increasing rapidly. The quantity of flax now consumed in Great Britain 
and Treland me ds require 400,006 acres. The extra land required to pro- 
vide the extra 200,000 bales would amount to 200,000 acres. ‘Total acres pe. 
quired for growth of flax, 600,000. In two years, Great Britain, Ipe. 
land, and the Colonies,would provide wool sufficient for the home market 
and the present exports of woollens; and in six yeurs also sufficient woo] and 
| flax to supply the place of the 1,500,000 bales of cotton now used in the ex. 
port slave-grown cotton trade.” 

From this statistical deduction he turned to moral international considera. 
tions. ‘ We have been told by the Government that there is no occasion to 
grow flax, wool, or hemp, as foreign countries will supply us ; and they say 
* As to Ferrand’s wool scheme, it is impossible to carry it out.’ I will put 
a plain question to these men. What would youdo if America won't let you 
have cotton? What would you say if America were to issue an edict ‘to. 
morrow, and say their population was increasing so rapidly that they must 
keep their cotton at home? And what would you say if Russia, Hol- 
land, and Belgium should do the same thing?’ How long is it since we 
had to eat dirt on the Boundary question? We were browbeaten then be- 
cause our cotton-lords wanted cotton, and Government durst not do its duty, 
“If America were to seize the Canadas tomorrow, England would have to 
stomach it, and express the hope and earnest prayer that they would not 
take the Indies from us also.” What happened the other day? “Think 
what has occurred! Nay, it is heart-rending—it is sickening—it is diseust- 
ing! The other day, at Charleston, which is a slave-growing cotton town 
the Sheriff went on board a British ship whilst floating on the seas, and tore 
from beneath the British flag a British subject, hurried him to gaol, and 
kept him there for two months. Had Mr. Pitt—the immortal Pitt—been 
alive, and been asked the question which was put by Mr. Cockburn, he would 
have sprung to the floor of the House of Commons and said, ‘Sir, the ques- 
tion which has been put by the honourable Member is too true; the insult 
has been offered—the outrage has been committed on a British subject: but 
the instant I received the communication, I despatched twenty sail of the 
line, with instructions to the Admiral to point his guns on the town, and, if 
redress is not given to this imprisoned man, und an ample apology not given 
for the insult to our flag, lool it with the ground.’ (Applause.) But hear 
the language of a Minister with a cotton soul. (Lavghter.) Hear what 
Lord Palmerston said—‘ It did not appear to the Government that there 
would be any advantage in further pressing the matter.’ There was no sil- 
ver and gold to be made by it; so England is again to eat dirt. Farmers, I 
believe there is no instance on record to be compared with this disgraceful 
and humbling conduct, except that of Sir Robert Walpole in the reign of 
George the Second—one of the most corrupt Whig Ministers that ever dis- 
graced this country. It appears now, so far as the Government is concerned, 
that the protection of the British flag is to be left to British merchant sea- 
men, and as I am a living man, if I were the captain of a merchant-ship, 
and the authorities of Charleston came on board my vessel and tore one of my 
crew away, I would thrust a red-hot iron into a barrel of gunpowder and 
blow them to the Devil and myself to glory.” (Laughter, and great cheer- 
ing.) 
Of course resolutions in favour of the “ Farmer’s Wool League” were 
passed by acclamation. 


= 








The salaries of all the officers of the Dorchester Poor-law Union, with the 
exception of the Relieving-officers and the Master of the Workhouse, have 
been reduced by the Board of Guardians 15 per cent.—Dorset County Chro- 
nicle. 

The nailers of the Dudley district are “on strike’’ in consequence of a 
reduction of ten per cent in their wages. It is said that only a few masters 
announced the reduction ; whereupon a general strike followed. The trade 
generally was not in a depressed state warranting a decrease of pay. The 
workpeople meet and discuss their grievances, and then travel about seeking 
assistance: they have behaved peaceably, and public sympathy goes with 
them as a hardly-used class. 

At an inquest held on Saturday, before Mr. Herford, the Coroner for the 
borough of Sciaien a verdict of “ manslaughter’? was returned against 
Joseph Wheeler, a relieving-otticer employed by the Manchester Union, for 
neglecting to relieve an unfortunate Irishman named Hannon. 

At the inquest on Pengelly and Truscott, the two men killed by the ex- 
plosion near Liskeard, no evidence could be adduced to prove the cause of 
the disaster. A few minutes before the explosion, the men parted with the 
manager's son; they had a candle in a lantern, and went to the drying- 
house; the conjecture is, that the lantern was opened to inspect a thermo- 
meter, when a spark fell from the candle upon some loose powder. The 
Jury could only return a verdict describing the way the men were killed. 
The explosions were of terrific violence. Not a fragment of the drying- 
house remained on the spot where it had stood, and a hole five feet deep was 
scooped in the soil. The works were situated in a wood, and whole groves 
were swept away. 








IRELAND. 

The abuse of delay having manifested itself in the practice of solicitors 
having the “carriage” of sales under the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
Commissioners have struck at the evil with a trenchant directness, that 
must appear shocking to practitioners who have inherited Chancery suits 
and the costs thereof into the third and fourth generation, At the sales on 
Friday, Commissioner Longfield called attention tothe rule of court enjoining 
that every ease once entered must be prosecuted with all possible diligence 
and despatch. He read a list of eases in which unnecessary delay had taken 
place; stated that such a list would in future be published periodically im 
the Legal Diary ; and announced that if the parties to the suit took no 
remedy, the Court itself would displace the procrastinating solicitor, and 
appoint any one of its own choosing who might be likely te exercise a more 
conscientious alacrity. 

The Irish papers state that Ballinasloe fair passed off with a success 
| that astonished everybody. A correspondent of Sawnders's Ne wsletter 
wrote, on May 7th— : 

“ The sales were quick, prices paying and high, and such another tone of 
business purpose and active traftic as used to distinguish our business men be- 
fore we heard or dreamed of the potato rot. The fair of Parsonstown was 
| held yesterday ; both buyers and sellers seemed satistied. According to the 
| ordinary traftic they should have been so ; but I can tell you that many whe 
brought their stock to Parsonstown regret deeply they did not oy erhold and 
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The sales were early as regards first-class or im- 
the change of hands was without delay, and the cattle were 
nine o'clock. The average sales were from 8/. 5s. to 
ass heifers. As to sheep, prices were very good, notwith- 
of wool.” 

has the following paragraph concerning Kilrush, 


stand in our green today. 
portant stock ; 
cleared out before 
12/. lds. for first-cl \ 
standing the low price 


A Limerick paper 48 : 
Fn Mew desolating distress has long prevailed— ; 
vam: »ned at Kilrush for the purchase of eggs for the London, Li- 


« A depot is “Pi P cat . . oh 
; j Jublin markets; and during the week ending Saturday last the 
verpecl, gat up was 100,000, at the rate of 3s. 4d. per 120. In one day 
apes A eighty-five large boxes, brought up by the Garryowen steamer the 
pet previous, were forwarded by rail from this city.”’ 
-vening : 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


France.—The anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic by the 
se mbly was celebrated on Saturday, with extraordinary 
splendour and success as a spectacle, and without the occurrence of the 
least political excitement. The day was a marvellously beautiful one in 
the midst of many continuous days of unusually dismal aspect : the peo- 
ple seemed to regard and keep it as a well-omened day of pleasure. 

In the Assembly, on Wednesday, M. Baroche, Minister of the In- 
terior brought forward his important measure for modifying the electoral 
suffrage. An epitome of the exposé des motifs will suffice to show the 
Ministerial view of the evil to be encountered and the remedy proposed. 

The uncertainty of political position paralyzes commerce, depreciates pro- 
duce, and so weighs on every mind that it is felt that “the sacred principles 
which the Constitution proclaims in its preamble find in the electoral law 
no sufficient protection.”” The restriction of the right to elect by the simple 
requisite of six months’ residence centres the election on a floating mass in- 
different to local interests, making the right dangerous by exposing it to 
seduction. It is —— to require a domicile of three years’ habitation ; 
inscription for three consecutive years on the list of personal taxes shall 
suffice as proof of habitation, provided the collectors in each commune shall 
decide that nothing is due.’” This does not mean that they who are not able 
to pay the contribution are to be excluded : a person living under his father’s 
roof is exempted from the tax, but shall share the domicile on the simple 
declaration of the father ; paid servants shall share the domicile of their em- 

loyers ; soldiers and seamen shall continue on the communal list though 
exempt from the personal tax. The enumeration of causes for incapacity is 
singularly narrow : the statute is silent as to persons guilty of rebellion, of 
offences against the authorities or the laws, of promoting attroupemens, of 
forming clubs or secret societies, or guilty of vagrancy and mendicity ; a more 
complete enumeration must be enacted; ‘thus you will have deprived the 
factions of their most active instruments, their most indefatigable agents.” 
In addition, it is proposed to enact that one-fourth of the whole electors in- 
scribed in a department must vote to make the election valid, instead of one- 
eighth; that the period for filling up vacancies be six months, instead of 
forty days; that the votes of military electors be confounded in the same 
urns with those of the other electors, so as to render distinction impossible. 

M. Baroche demanded for his measure that it be discussed as “urgent” ; 
and it was resolved, amidst great agitation, that the vote be taken by pub- 
lic ballot at the tribune. “ The previous question”? was moved, and put 
to the vote by public ballot at the tribune: it was negatived, by 453 to 
197; General Cavaignac and several others not voting. 

M. Michel (de Bourges) made a fiery oration against the urgency— 

The proposed law is a flagrant attempt against the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple as exercised by universal suffrage, and the urgency could not be pro- 
nounced without violating the text and spirit of the Constitution. The 
wisdom of the people has filled their enemies with despair; the people have 
relinquished the musket and cartridge, and relied only on the electoral 
ticket: the Government now would deprive 3,000,000, some say 6,000,000, of 
this constitutional and moral weapon. It is a violation of the laws of morality, 
and a reprovocation to the barricades, 

M. Gustave de Beaumont spoke for the urgency, but would strenuously 
combat the slightest attempt on the Constitution. The urgency was voted 
by a considerable majority; Generals Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, and Fa- 
vier opposing it. 

Grruany.—The Austrian Government has addressed a circular to its 
ambassadors at the German Courts, by the hand of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
announcing its intention to convoke the representatives of the old Germanic 
Confederation at Frankfort on the 10th of May, to propose a new organi- 
zation of the superseded Dict of the Confederation. ‘This step is taken by 
Austria in formal exercise of her right as Presidium of the Confederation 
under the 5th article of the act 57 of the Congress of Vienna. Her cir- 





Constituent Asse 


cular was issued on the 6th April, and stated that an Imperial representa- | 
tive would immediately set out for Frankfort to make the preliminary | 


arrangements for the assembly. 
Grerce.—Athens letters of the 24th April state that “the conference 


of the 21st terminated in as unsatisfactory a manner as any of the prece- | 


Baron Gros is said to have “increased the sum offered as in- 


ding.” 


demnity to Don Pacifico to nearly double, on condition that ¢// his claims | 


should then be considered as satisfied.” It is possible that these claims 
might have been settled, but there was “another item in our demand 
which admits but very little prospect of a satisfactory settlement.” We 
asked a pledge that no claim shall hereafter be made on us for damage to 
individuals by our coercive measures ; and our right to exact such a pledge 
Baron Gros would not admit. The Baron had officially communicated to 
the Greck Government that his mission was ended; and though it was 


understood that Mr. Wyse still h: . "er minate the affair, no | 
yee still hed the power to termine | and Yorkshire, “as their friend and not as their delegate,” counselling 


It was expected that the | 


hope was entertained by the most sanguine. \ 
blockade would be renewed, and that Greece would then instantly submit 
and pay under protest. 





Piseellaucons, 


The Madrid Gazette of the 3d instant contains a decree naming Don 
Francisco Xavier d'Isturitz to be her Catholic Majesty’s “ Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Queen ‘of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” . 

On the death of Sir T. Marrable, an office of 1,0007. per annum in the 
Board of Green Cloth, and a house in St. James’s Palace, became vacant. 
The appointment was promised by Lord John Russell to Mr. Norman 
Macdonald, in consideration of the long and arduous duties of Adjutant- 
nenal, faithfully performed by his father, the late General Sir John 
q facdonald. The appointment of Mr. Macdonald, though it is one in the 
gift of the Prime Minister, did not take place. The house has been con- 
ferred upon the Honourable Colonel Grey!—(when will there be an end 





to the good things that fall into the lap of the Greys and a gentleman, 
a clerk in the oftice, has obtained the vacant post, the salary being limited 
to 5007. per annum ; thus leaving a surplus of 500/. to the Privy Purse, 
which will doubtless be judiciously appropriated, Daily News, ~ 

Lord Londesborough has opened his ample mansion on the Terrace, Pic- 
eadilly, toa series of conversazioni, to which he invites literary men, scien- 
titic men, archwologists, and artists. The first of the series, on Wed- 
nesday last, was preceded by a sumptuous dinner to a party of about 
thirty. The numerous, spacious, and splendid rooms, were adorned with 
a highly interesting collection of archwological and artistic objects of all 
ages and various nations—notably Greck remains from Greece and her 
Italian colonics, and Anglo-Saxon remains from Kent. The rooms were 
crowded, and the pleasant reunion lasted till midnight. 


The following is a copy of the bill introduced by the Bishop of London 
into the House of Lords on Monday, to amend the law with reference 
to the administration of justice in her Majesty’s Privy Council on appeals 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

“Preamble. Whereas it is expedient to amend the law with reference to 
the administration of justice in her Majesty’s Privy Council, so far as relates 
to questions on religious doctrine, arising in appeals from the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of England. 

“Section 1. Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, that, in all cases of appeals 
which may be hereafter made to her Majesty in Council from any Keeclesias- 
tical Court of England, if, and so often as it shall be necessary to determine 
any question of doctrine or tenets of the Church of this realm; arising either 
in a criminal or civil suit, it shall be lawful for the Judicial Committee of 
her Majesty's Privy Council, and they are hereby required, to refer such 
question of doctrine to the Archbishops and Bishops of the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, in the manner hereinafter provided; and the opinion of 
the said Archbishops and Bishops upon such question, when duly certified 
to the said Judicial Committee in the manner hereinafter provided, shall be 
binding and conclusive for the purposes of the appeal in w bich such reference 
shall be made, and shall be adopted and acted upon by the said Judicial Com- 
mittee, so far as may be necessary for the decision of the matter under ap- 
owe and shall be specially reported by the said Judicial Committee to her 
Majesty in Council, together with their advice to her Majesty upon such 
appeal. 7 

“Section 2. And be it enacted, that every such reference shall be made in 
the form of a case to be stated in writing by the said Judicial Committee for 
the opinion of the said Archbishops and Bishops, and to be transmitted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in such a manner as the said Judicial Committee 
shall direct. 

“Section 3. And be it enacted, that upon receiving any such ease, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury shall, with all convenient speed, ‘convene a meeting of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the provinces of Canterbury and York, to be 
held at such time and place as he shall appoint by a summons in writing 
under his hand and seal, to be sent by the general post to every such Arch- 
— and Bishop; and such mecting shall be held accordingly, at the time 
and place so appointed, with power to adjourn the same from time to time, as 
may be found expedient. 

“Section 4. And be it enacted, that every such meeting of Archbishops and 
Bishops shall be a Court for the purpose of considering the question so re- 
ferred to them, and certifying their opinion thereon ; and at every such Court 
the Archbishop or Bishop who is first in rank of those present shall preside, 

“Section 5. And be it enacted, that notice of the time and place of holding 
every such Court shall be given by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
parties, or proctors of the parties, in the eause or matter under appeal; and 
such parties shall be entitled, if they think fit, to be heard by themselves or 
by such persons (not exceeding two on each side) as they may depute for 
that purpose, before such Court ; and the said Court shall, after such an nag 
or without such hearing, if the parties shall not desire to be heard, consider 
and decide upon the question so referred to them; and in case of any <ditfer- 
ence, such question shall be decided according to the opinion of the majority 
of the Archbishops and Bishops present. 

“Section 6. And be it enacted, that the opinion of the said Archbishops and 
Bishops, upon every case so referred to them, shall be certified to the said 
Judicial Committee in writing, under the hands of the Archbishops and Bishops 
present at such mecting, or of such of the said Archbishops and Bishops 
as shall coneur in such opinion; and every such certificate shall state the 
names of all the Archbishops and Bishops present at such meeting. 

** Section 7. And be it enacted, that in case of any vacancy of the sce of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, or (in case of concurring vacancies of 
both the sees of Canterbury and York) the senior in rank of the Bishops of 
England for the time being, shall be substituted for, and shall stand in the 
place of, the Archbishop of Canterbury for all the purposes of this act. 

“Section 8. Provided always and be it enacted, that im case any Archbishop 
or Bishop shall be a party to the suit in which any such question as afore- 
said shall arise, or oil be patron of any benefice or office the title to which 
shall be in question in such suit, or which, in any event of such suit, may be 
liable to become or be declared vacant, then, and in every such ease, such 
Archbishop or Bishop shall not be at liberty to attend any such Court as 
aforesaid, or to take any part in the deliberations or business thereof.” 

At a mecting of the London Union on Church Matters held on Tues- 
day, it was agreed that the proposed public mecting on the subject of the 
grievances arising out of the Gorham case should not be held before the 
month of June; the 30th of May, the day proposed by some of the 
country unions, being considered too carly to allow of the necessary ar- 
-Morning Post, 





rangements being made. 


Lord Ashley has written to the Short Time Committee of Lancashire 


them to “accept forthwith the propositions made by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, as the only means of solving the difficulties” in which they 
are now placed. He enumerates six reasons for this counsel, in effect urging 
that the Government concession has left little to struggle about; and then 
he adds, that “ there are other reasons drawn from the embarrassments of 
our present position.” The unavoidable necessity for introducing a clause 
to prohibit relays, “ which contains new matter and imposes fresh re- 
strictions,” ‘sets at liberty many Members who considered themselves 
engaged to maintain the honour of Parliament, and thus endangers the 
success of the measure ultimately, and certainly the progress of it in the 
present session. Now,” he adds pointedly, “I greatly fear delay : I re- 
frain from stating my reasons, but I repeat, I greatly fear delay, as likely 
to be productive of infinite mischief, and which may possibly completely 
alter your relative and actual position.” 


A Post-office notice has stated that henceforward the sale of postage- 
stamps of the value of 10¢. and 1s, will be extended to all post-oftices 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
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The Government has concluded the long-pending negotiations for a re- 
organization and improvement of steam communication with the West 
Indies and the Pacific, and for the establishment of steam communication 
with the Brazils and Rio Plata. The proposal to make New York the 
half-way house for European intercourse with the New World has not 
been accepted : “it is resolved,” says the 7'mes in a very full explanation 
of arrangements, “ that a great steam-bridge is now to be thrown across 
the ocean from Southampton to Panama, and this must become the com- 
mon highway to the West Indies and South America.” 

“With regard to the first—the main line steamer, after leaving Southamp- 
ton, will proceed direct to St. Thomas, performing the voyage in twelve days. 
At that island three branch steamers will be in waiting to receive mails,— 
one to convey them to Havannah and the Gulf of Mexico, a second to Porto 
Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, San Jago de Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, &e.; the 
third to the Windward and Leeward Islands, terminating at Demerara. After 
thus transfering the mails for those places, the Altantic steamers will start 
direct for Chagres, on the Isthmus of Panama, there to disembark the Pacitie 
mails for transmission to the West coast of America. Tlomeward, the method 
adopted will be precisely the same; and the Chagres steamer will tind at St. 
Thomas's the branch steamers from the three previously-mentioned points, 
the departures of which will be so arranged that they shall always (except- 
ing in case of accident) be waiting in the harbour of St. Thomas's for the 
arrival of the large ship having on board the Pacitic mails. Generally speak- 
ing, an accelerated communication of from twelve to sixteen days will be 
guaranteed to all the ports by this arrangement. Taking Valparaiso as the 
extreme point, a saving will thence be effected of about twenty days; the 
distance being performed in forty to forty-three days against sixty to sixty- 
three as at present. To Chagres the voyage will occupy only eighteen or 
nineteen days against thirty-two or thirty-four as at present; Jamaica will 
be reached in sixteen or seventeen days; the Gulf of Mexico in twenty-two 
or twenty days; Havannah in fifteen or sixteen days; Guiana in nineteen 
to twenty-one days, and the intermediate islands in proportion. To cor- 
respond with these arrangements, on the Pacific side, we believe it is the in- 
tention of the Admiralty to agree with the Pacitic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany for a fortnightly mail to and from Valparaiso and Panama, in place of 
the present monthly steamer. Bermuda will be entirely omitted as a place 
of call; and this objectionable and dangerous route, whieh has uniformly 
caused the greatest discontent and produced most of the irregularity of the 
mails, will be abolished. Mobile, likewise, will no longer be touched by these 
steam-vessels. 

© With reference to Brazil, a monthly mail, with an independent line of 
packets, is to be established. Starting from Southampton, the steamers will 
sere d to Funchal (Madeira), Santa Cruz (Teneritle), Porto Praya (Cape 

ferdes), Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, From Rio Janeiro there will 
be a branch packet to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres.” 

A contract has been made with the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company to 
perform the whole of this double service for the same sum of 240,0007. a year 
which they now receive for performing the West India mail service only. 
Thus, the 30,000/. at present spent on the sailing-packet service to Brazil 
will be saved. The Company's fleet at present consists of thirteen vessels, 
ten of which are of 1,800 tons burden, and 450 horse power. The fleet will 
be extended to about twenty-two vessels; and five of the new ones for the 
main trunk line will be from 2,000 te 2,300 tons burden and 800 horse power, 
and be bound to maintain a speed of 12 to 14 knots an hour, a rate equal to 
that of the best vessels on the Cunard line. These vessels are to be built 
immediately by the best builders in the Thames, Clyde, and Mersey ; and they 
are expected to be “ready for seain about a year. Meanwhile, it is not un- 
likely that the change of route will be sanctioned for the present vessels,” 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 





Ten Weeks Week 

of 1839-49 of 1850, 
Zymotic Diseases.....ccceceeeveceeceeeeeeeeseeerserersesenesene tins | i) 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other discases of uncertain or variable seat. . ist 30 
Pubercular Diseases ... easasudnas ‘a - root 146 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . 113s lus 
Diseases of the Heart and Bloud-vessels ....... ; cose §=—900 is 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 1253 138 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 533 eeee 45 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€.......0..ceeceerereeeneee - adi si 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, RO... 0.66. ccc cee eee eewnnee 9s 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &........ 66.600 eee SS Te 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissuc, &c.. ........666+ P oon lt oees 1 
Malformations. ..... ° ly 6 
Premature Birth . 212 13 
AMMTOPNY ..o.cccccccccsccccesccccvccceccccesscesvvers 125 it 
ge adeeennececen ws 30 
Sudden. nde ciehe he Gesell ad ObNERRSOEEReRedsgeooeeens. canenesees loz 10 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Latemperance,...... 6.66 6ceeee eee 252 5 
Total including unspecified causes) .......6666. cece eeeee SS30 S29 


The mortality was therefore 134 less than the average of the corresponding 
weeks in the ten previous years. Croup was the only disease showing an in- 
creased fatality—it destroyed tifteen children. e 

The mean temperature of the week was low beyond parallel in correspond- 
ing weeks of past scasons: the mean of the week was 49°5, that of the ten 
corresponding weeks in 1840-9 was 52°6. Except on Friday and Saturday, 
the wind blew from the North and North-east. 


The Commissioners of the Board of Customs have just issued an order that 
no person can be appointed to fill a clerkship in the Customs hereafter who 
has not a knowledge of the French and German languages, and of arithmetic 
and algebra. 

A writer signing “Glendale” begs the Dai/y News to allow him to “ask 
Sir Matthew White Ridley a question” about the effect of protection on the 

wrofitableness of agriculture in Northumberland. ** When I first knew North 
Rorthumb rland, (and that was before the Corn-law of 1815 was enacted,) 
it was tilled with families who had made fortunes by agriculture. These 
families adhered to agriculture after the Corn-law was enacted ; and where, 
Sir Matthew, are they now? Ruined and bankrupt! Where are the Alders 
of Morris Hall ? where the Beags of Trewhitt ? where the Smiths of Budle ? 
where the Greys of Bamborough? where the Dinnings? Gone : insolvents, 
beggars! And who has had their fine fortunes? Who? The landlords, 
under a system which protected them and injured every one else.” 

Wordsworth has left a poem, consisting of fourteen eantos, descriptive of 
his life, reflections, and opinions, with directions that it should be published 
after his decease, together with such biographical notices as may be requisite 
to illustrate his writings, under the editorial care of his nephew, the Re- 
verend Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster; whom he has 
appointed his literary executor, so fur as his biographical memoir is con- 
cerned, with the expression of a desire that his family, exeeutors, and friends, 
would furnish his Siegontier with such materials as may be useful for his 
assistance in the preparation of the work.— Morning Chronicle. 

Professor Schumacher communicates to Mr. Hind the discovery of a comet 
by Dr. Peterson of Altona. On the 2d of May its position was in right as- 
cension 19h. 24m. 8s., North declination 97° 19 34°—in Draco therefore: it 


has a motion lessening its right ascension about forty-eight seconds 
creasing its North declination about 8 minutes, each day. 

Mountjoy, a noted pedestrian, has this week walked 108 miles in ty 
four hours, for a wager of 50/7. The distance was from the Plough at § 
ditch te Cambridge and back. He started on Monday afternoon 
turned the following day, performing his task in a minute ; 
the stipulated time. The roads were bad, and the weather 
had to change his dress four times. 
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Thomas Denny, the man convieted of murdering his infant at Ewell really 
has received a free pardon. ‘The Judge who tried him considered that the 
evidence was not sufficient on the two points of the wound on the child being 
sufficient to cause death, and on the prisoner having inflicted that wound. 

The punishment of James Deary, who was sentenced to be hanged at Jed. 
burgh, for stabbing a companion, has been commuted to transportation fop 
life. ‘There was considered to be an absence of * special malice” in the act 

The sentence of Anne Merritt, convicted of poisoning her husband t 
Hackney, is now finally commuted to transportation for life. 7 

Mr. Dixon, of the Metropolitan Institute for the Protection of Trade, hag 
warned the commercial world against a gang of swindlers. He stated at the 
Guildhall Police Office, on Wednesday, that a number of Jews and Dutch. 
men have opened three houses in different parts of London, and they apply 
from one of these for a supply of goods, referring dealers to the other houses 
for their character. Mr. Dixon read a letter received by a Worcester glove. 
manufacturer: a sample of gloves was requested, the value of the specimen 
lot “not to exceed 10/.” The manufacturer is a member of the Institute 
and hence the detection of the rogues. . 

At the late Flintshire Assizes, a thief, who had committed sacrilege by 
breaking into the parish-church at Worthenbury and stealing various artic les, 
stated in his defence, that he did it to raise money to get into the Police 
force at Liverpool. 

Three country girls, from eighteen to twenty-one years old, applied to the 
Worship Street Magistrate, on Wednesday, for advice. They had been 
brought up in Wisbeach Workhouse, and were without friends or relations: 
they had heard there was a society in London that sent girls to the Colonies; 
so they got their discharge from the workhouse, and, without a farthing in 
their pockets, set out to walk to London. They accomplished the distance of 
ninety-five miles in three days, getting « lodging in workhouses at night. Mr, 
Arnold regretted that they had been deceived as to the facility of emigration 
from London ; but said he would see if anything could be done for them by 
the Emigration Commissioners. In the mean time, he directed that they 
should be taken to the workhouse. 

At the village of Farringdon, situated about nine miles from Bristol, on 
the road to Wells, a young woman named Ann Cromer, the daughter of a 
master mason, now lies in a complete state of catalepsy, in which extraordi- 
nary trancelike condition, should she survive till next November, she will 
have been for no less than thirteen years. During the whole of this extended 
period, she has not partaken of any solid food, and the vital principle has 
only been sustained by the mechanical administration of fluids. Although of 
course reduced to almost a pertect skeleton, her countenance bears a very 
placid expression. Her respiration is perceptible, her hands warm, and she 
has some indication of existent consciousness. Upon one occasion, when asked 
if suffering from pain to squeeze the hand of her mother, placed in hers for 
that purpose, aslight pressure, the mother avers, was plainly distinguishable: 
and frequently, when suffering from cramp, she has been heard to make slight 
moans. About sixteen weeks after the commencement of her trance, she 
was seized with lock-jaw, which occasions great ditliculty in atlording her 
nourishment. The unfortunate young woman is twenty-five years of age, 
and has been visited by a great number of medical gentleman ; who, however, 
hold out no hopes of her ultimate recovery.— Times. 

The town of Bingen, so well known to all tourists on the Rhine, has been 
visited by a most destructive fire, which from the defective means at hand 
for repressing it, raged frightfully for an entire day. The whole of the Ju- 
dengasse, containing nearly fifty houses, is destroyed. The wésperwind—a 
breeze that once a day blows for some time up the stream of the Rhine—is 
said to have much increased the violence of the tlames. ‘The tire-engines and 
a party of military were sent from the garrison of Mayenee ; but by the time 
they arrived the conflagration was beyond their power. For the town it isa 


heavy calamity. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY, 


The points of interest in the House of Commons last night were, first, 
Sir Charles Wood's new statement respecting the alteration of the Stamp- 
duties; next, the third reading of the Lrish Parliamentary Voters Bill. 

Before stating the course which he now meant to take with the Stamp- 
duties, the Cuance.tor of the Excnrquer explained, that he had intended 
an equalization rather than a remission of duty, in favour of the smaller 
class of capitalists; though it had been necessary to provide against a loss 
of revenue, 

The alteration which the House had made in his seale would not only en- 
tail « further loss, but would occasion a practical inconvenience, as the shil- 
ling seale would not fit in with any existing sum, and would oceasion the ex- 
pense of new stamp-dies throughout the country. Ile proposed to withdraw 
the bill, and substitute a wholly new measure, approximating as nearly as it 
would be practically convenient to the recorded wish of the House. The 
scale of duties would now stand as follows. The duty on conveyances 
and mortgages would be 1 per cent on all values, On mortgages aD 
bonds, which the late vote had recommended to be 1s. per cent, he 
proposed charging 1-8th per cent; (making the duty on value up to 50) 
only 1s, 34.) for 100/. 2s. 6¢., and as much more for every stiecessive 
100/. For settlements and money secured upon land the stamp % 
be 5s. per cent. The duty on contingent annuities he gave up altogether, 
as well as that upon leases for a year, of whatever amount. The stamps on 
memorials were bid at 2s. 6¢., and on the “ followers” in conveyances & 
fixed sum of 10s, As a new feature of some importance in the bill, he pro- 
mised a clause, by which a sum of 10s., paid by way of veritication-fee, was 
to render the duty charged upon any instrument by the Commissioners of 
Stamps effectual in making the document valid in every court for all intents 
and purposes; instead of leaving the question of validity open for the decl- 
sion of the judge at the last moment. 

He concluded by moving that the order for going into Committee oa 
the bill on Monday be discharged, and that the House should go into 
Committee on the preliminary resolution for a new bill. This was 
ordered. 

The last stage of the Irish franchise measure met with a vivacious opposl- 
tion from the Irish Conservative party, reinforced by the English Protec 
tionists; and gave rise to defensive speeches of fresher complexion than might 
have been expected on the exhausted topic. Mr. Suen. declaimed with an- 
mation against the folly of leaving room for the revival of the two great 
causes of defunct Irish agitation—the concurrence of a great question and 
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ike Daniel O'Connell: “ Nature may once more contribute 
Ities, but you will not again furnish the same opportunities.” 
ve serviceable support to the measure as a whole, 

e » disapy’ oved of the second clause, as mischic vously tending to 
though he - ae teanet votes.” Mr. Disrarti said that Ministers wer 
ome throw on “another place” the responsibility of rejecting legis- 
about ysl fessed by the “highest authority” in the House of Commons 
lation conics : On a division, the third reading was carried, by 


ee 
a great man ] 
the same facu 
Sir James GRAHAM gave 


» “most crude.” _ 
ted 186—amidst cheers from the Opposition at the largeness of thi 
minority. 


Earlier in the evening, there was a debating discussion of some length 
in Committee on the Man he ster Rectory Division Bill. Mr. Got LBURN 
moved that the salaries of the Canons should be 7502. a year, instead of 
6002, Sir Grorce GREY opposed the alteration ; the amount fixed being 
that recommended by the Select Committee. Amendment negatived, by 
193 to 60; and remaining clauses agreed to 

In the House of Lords, Ministers sustained a defeat on a Colonial 
question. The Duke of AnGy1u revived the case of Mr, Ryland, former- 
ly Clerk to the Exe« utive Council of Lower Canada, and discharged with- 
out adequate compensition. iv he Duke proposed five resolutions, reciting 
the case, its “hardship and injustice,” and declaring that Mr. Ryland 
has a right to compensation. — Earl Grey was unwilling to meet the re- 
solutions with a direct negative, as the ease is still under the considera- 
tion of the Provincial Government ; and he moved “the previous ques- 
tion.” Lord Stantry and Lord Brovenam enforced the original mo- 
tion; and, slightly curtailed, it was carried against Ministers, by 22 to 19. 

The initiative has been taken, by some influential electors of the Me- 
tropolitan borough of Finsbury, to bring about the resignation of Mr. 
Wakley and Mr. Duncombe, on account of their continued absence from 
Parliamentary duty. 

The case of Birkenhead—the great scheme to construct vast commodi- 
ous docks, the official fostering of the project in the person of Lord 
Carlisle, and then the official claim to the Royal rights over the fore-shore 
which blocks the access to much of the space—may be well known to our 
readers. A bill is before Parliament to obviate the forfeiture which the 
inevitable delays thus occasioned would entail, and in other ways to en- 
able the projectors fo go on, rather than give up in mere despair, A brief 
and lucid statement of the case, with an illustrative map, has been pre- 
pared for the use of Members: they will find it well worthy of their at- 
tention—at least such Members will, who have attention for any subject 
distinct from party polities and resting its claim merely on justice. The 
bill stands among the Private Business orders for Monday—‘* as amended, 
to be considered.” . 

With the view of testing the capabilities of the new Tlouse of Com- 
mons, the Wednesday's sittings are to be held there after the Whitsun- 
tide recess, A ballot has taken place for the choice of seats to be occu- 
pied by the reporters for the several daily papers. 

It was stated by Mr. Greene, last night, that the new building will be 
ready for the reception of Members next week; but whether they will 
take possession must depend on the weather, as the warming and venti- 
lating arrangements are not complete. These arrangements are on Mr. 
Barry's plan, and not on that of Dr, Reid. 


Letters from Athens, of the 28th April, announce that the negotiations be- 
tween Mr. Wyse and Baron Gros having terminated, coercive measures had 
been resumed by Admiral Parker; and that after a two-days blockade, and 
(as report goes) a threat to bombard the Pirwus, the Greck Government 
vielded every point. Further accounts state that Mr. Wyse had returned to 
the capital; that all was tranquil; and that our fleet was preparing to depart. 

The mail-steamer Atlantic, the first of the new American line (Collins's) 
between New York and Liverpool, arrived at Liverpool last night, with news 
to the 27th April—of no leading interest. A hundred persons had been 
killed by the burning of a steamer on the Ohio. 

Last night’s Gazette cont: 
her Majesty’s birthday (the 
next, the 15th instant. 

A deputation consisting of several Peers, about seventy Members of Parlia- 
ment, and about eighty members of the directories of the great Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, had an interview with Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 

. C. Lewis (on behalf of Sir George Grey), Mr. Baines, and Sir Edward 
Ryan, yesterday, to lay before them the grievances under which Railway 
ag rg labour in respect of local taxation. Mr. Charles Russell and 
Mr. Laing were the chief spokesmen. Mr. Labouchere said, that while ad- 
hering to the present princiy/e of rating, he would not be unwilling to con- 
sider and support any improvement in the machinery of the law, 





ins a notification by the Lord Chamberlain that 
24th instant) will be celebrated on Wednesday 


Tn the Court of Common Council, yesterday, Mr. Low brought up the re- 
port of the Committee on the Metropolitan’ Interments Bill. They did not 
object to the principle of the measure; the abolition of intramural burial is 
desirable ; but the management should be given, not to Government, but to 
parties resident in the several localities and belonging to them. The ¢ 
mittee asked to have the report referred back to them, that they might * con- 
fer with Sir George Grey as to the propriety of exempting the City of London 
altogether from the operation of the act.” ~ This was moved ; an amendment 
was also moved; but the motion was carried, by 45 to 34. 

Mr. Walter Watts was tried at the Central Criminal Court yesterday, on 
the indictments preferred by the Globe Insurance Company. Me was found 
guilty on a count charging the * stealing of a pic ee of paper” ; but a point 
of law was reserved, on the question whether the count charging the steal- 
ing of a piece of paper would ” a sufficient criminal charge. 

; The Wyndham Club-house, in St. James’s Square, was in peril of destruc- 
tion by fire yesterday morning. Flames burst trom the roof at three o'clock 
in the morning, and were not quenched till the ceiling of the strangers’ 
room and much of the handsome furniture in it were consumed. A tlue 
running through the roof was the cause. The damage is covered by insurance 
in the Phenix Fire-oflice. : 


me 
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Princrpar Hovsr or Commons Besiness ror Nexr Werk. 
Monday, May 13. 
ments, 
ee Acts; Committee to be moved. 
venty-seven other Bills 
Tuesday, May MW. Trish Pr a 
Naas. 
Corn : Phat this House will resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
nie into consideration the acts relating to the importation of foreign corn 
> 3 v. Grantley Berkeley. (Substituted for the eight-shilling duty notice.) 
van Islands : ‘Commission to inquire into the late Riots—Mr. Hume. 


Australian Colonies Government Bill; Third reading. Amend- 


Irish Poor-law; to call attention to the present working— Lord 
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Wednesday, May 15. Mighways (South Wales) Bill: ¢ 
Copyholds Enfranchisements Bill; Second readin 
And three other Bills 


mumiuttee, 


Thursday, May V6. Life Policies of Assurance (No. 2) Bill; Committee. 
Public Libraries and Museums Bill; Committee. 
Marriages Bill; Adjourned debate on going into Committee. 
And three other Bill . 
Friday, May 17. Lord-Lieutenan y of Ireland: Bill to provide for the abolition of 
the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and for th ippointment of a Fourth 


Secretary of State—-Lord John Russell. 
Amendment, that the Motion be rejected— Mr. Gratt 
To adjourn till Thursday the 235d May, for the Whitsuntid 
Russell. 


} 
rhove 





Lord John 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Frrpay Arrrernoon, 

The English Stock Market has been remarkably steady. Consols fluctuated 
from buyers to sellers at 95} till this morning, when intelligence of the set- 
tlement of the Greek dispute gave an upward impulse to prices: the opening 
quotation was 96 for Money and 96} for Account. S« cole any transactions 
of importance have oceurred since the morning, and 95] 96 may be cited as 
the last price for Moncey and 964 for Account. The anticipations as to the 
effect of the Savings-banks Bill noticed in our last report have been correct : 
no further sales have occurred, and we are informed that the investments 
have been resumed, though upon a small seale. A loan of 500,000/. for the 
service of Canada is in the market: the interest 6 per cent, and the price 
100; the interest secured upon the Colonial revenues, without any guarantee 
of the Imperial Government of Great Britain. The Steck has been chietl 
taken in large amounts by a few capitalists, but it is not generally popular ; 
the chances of annexation to the United States, and of consequent repudia- 
tion, militating against it. Money is rather more in demand: interest at 
the rate of 2 per cent has been cbtained in some cases upon loans for short 
periods and first-class discounts, 

The transactions in Foreign Funds have been unimportant. The Serip 
and Stock of the Russian and Danish Loans are becoming gradually absorbed 
by investments, though no material improvement in the prices has oecurred, 
Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock has risen to 954, and the Scrip 24 
premium. Danish Scrip has reached 63 premium. The Mexican and most 
of the South American Stocks are without any material variation, or matter 
for remark. Spanish Stock also has undergone little fluctuation, 

The Railway Share Market has been steady, with but little business; the 
quotations of today being within a shade of those of last weck. The greatest 
improvement has oecurred in Great Western, while some of the Shares of 
minor character have advanced in a trifling degree. 

SATURDAY 

There is no material change in prices or business of importance occurring 
either in the English or Foreign Funds, the quotations of which are neatly 
the same as yesterday. Consols are steady at the opening price, 954 96 
for Money and 96! for Account The Railway Share Market is without va- 
riation, and the transactions of the morning have been too unimportant to 
require any notice. 


Twerve o'CLock. 








3 per Cent Consols besaéan, Je | Danish 3 per Cents .......0. 70 72 
Ditto for Aecount on wm } Dutch 24 per Cent 3 55) 64 
3 per Cent Reduced 4) 5 Ditto 4 per Cents .. 8554 
3} per Cents os 96) 97 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 a) 2 
Long Annuities. . scoccsce OSES Peruvian 6 per Cents oe. GOS 704 
Bank Stock . ee 2054 6) Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 i4 
Exchequer Bills . 6871 | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 74 6 
India Stock “is Russian 5 per Cent 106 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 86.8 Ditto 4) per Cents coe O85] 7 
Belgian 4) per Cent 86 Sex dd] Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents, 17 
Chilian 6 per Cents 7 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1s42 
Danish 5 per Cents 955 64 1 encaucla . OF . i4 
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Cheatres aud Rusir. 
A contrast of any chef-d'couvre by Seribe with any modern English 
comedy—we may almost say, excepting some half-dozen productions, 
with any English comedy whatever—-will show that in this department 


of dramatic literature we are far behind our Continental neighbours, 
There is something in the very soil of this country, something in the na- 
tional exigency for the strong and plainly-marked, which seems untavour- 
able to the growth of works that ought more or less to represent cor 
tional man as he is, 

This consideration is forced upon us by The Catspaw of Mr. Jerrold, 
brought before our notice so soon after the Camar of M. Seribe. 
Mr. Jerrold, whose comedy at th 


Haymarket is the chief event 
theatrical week, is deservedly one of the most celebrated writers of the 


iven- 


ere 


of the 


day. Th quality which the English call “ wit,” and which differs 
essentially from the French “ esprit,” he has carried to a perfection 
which few writers ancient or modern have attained. His mind seems 


ever on the qui vive new and ingenious combinations—to 
bring together in quaint similes things that were originally destined for 
anything rather than juxtaposition, In fact, he is the representative of 
that aptitude f : thesis which has from time immemorial distin- 
guished the divines, ind humourists of this country especially, 
and has always commanded admiration. In his new comedy this quality 
is displayed to the utmost; and there seems no end to the 
; : 


to produc 
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adramatists, 


1) 7 
parkling 


Often his 


similes and odd allusions with which he has adorned his work. 
Wit is so recondite that me moments are required before the audience 
can perceive the combination ; and the roar of laughter after a silent pause 


has a most singular effect. 

As a delineator of character Mr. Jerrold ranks less hi; 
of pure epigrams. A contemporary has pointed to an affinity between 
Every M n a and Je rrold’s Cuts; The t ult of 
Jonson adheres to his sucecssor,—namely, the very abstract nature of his 
Dr. Petgoose, (Mr. Wallack,) a fashionable physician of the 
k and nothing else, with his quackery pushed to the 
extreme of caricature: the projeet mentioned by a quack of another sort 
(Mr. Webster) for defending England from invasion by means of a series 
of earthquakes, obedient to the will, may be compared to Bobadil’s plan 
for exterminating an army; and neither one nor the other comes within 
the sphere of probability Ilow different is the Dr. Bernardet of Scribe’s 
i Here the man of intrigue and humbug is marked in unmis- 
takeable characters, but there is no approach to caricature: you focl that 
in an actual drawingroom, but you know that it is only a 
h is pervious to the machinations of Dr. Petgoose. 
Not only an accident of time but an identity of object in the English and 
French comedy—the exposition of modern humbug—lead us into this 
comparison of the two prominent dramas lately acted before us, 

In plot The Cotspaw is more than ordinarily defective. A story about 
a Chancery suit, very slight and by no means too lucid, and the attempt 


h than as a writer 
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present day, is a quac 


Camaraderic, 





it reign mn 





stage credulity wl 


of the plaintiff, (Mr. Keeley,) a mean “ malade imaginaire,” to hush it up 
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by endeavouring to marry the defendant, a fascinating lady, (Miss Rey- 
nolds,) whenever there seems a prospect of loss, is in fact the whole foun- 
dation. The incidents with which this subject is worked out are by no 
means various: and here we find it matter of regret that the author 
should have chosen the number of five acts for the development of his 
story. His charming little drama of The Housekeeper will be remembered 
long alter The Catspaw is forgotten. There we have a pretty story easily 
told ; here, a difficulty in filling out the required space is constantly ma- 
nifest. Strange paradox of dramatic literature! the French, who can 
construct anything, are quite as willing to take three acts as five, if it 
suits their purpose; the English, with whom construction is the weakest 
side, adhere with religious earnestness to the most difficult problem. 
Nearly the whole of the Haymarket company is employed in the piece ; 
but the characters which most come out are a jealous maid-servant played 
by Mrs. Keeley, and her sweetheart, a mercenary drummer, acted by Mr. 
Buckstone. The position of these characters—of a kind that is always 
amusing to an English audience, who from the Haymarket to Astley’s 
doat on “sweethearts ”’—is well worked out ; and their smart dialogue, 
and the admirable manner in which they were acted, commanded a roar. 





A long story about a number of yeomanry dressed in uniform, a num- 
ber of hussar officers likewise dressed in uniform, and a number of ladies, 
the wives of the former, dressed in half uniform—that is to say uniform 
down to the waist—forms the substance of an Adelphi piece called The 
White Sergeants, The main plot is evidently built for no other purpose 
than that of producing a series of groups distinguished by the peculiarity 
of the dresses. Not being taken from any foreign play, it is termed original, 
though the means of attraction have been constantly used for the last 
thirty years. Here also the broad comic characters are the most amusing 
in the piece; and a scene of jealousy and reconciliation between two 
lovers in humble life is played not only with great effeet but with much 
refinement of fecling, by Mr. Wright and Miss Woolgar. 


The inconveniences to which a young gentleman subjects himself by 
pretending to be married in order to win a wager, are very comically 
set forth in a farce called Not to be Done, produced at the New Strand 
Theatre. ‘The pretended wife is an uncducated maid-servant ; and not 
only does the hopeful youth find that she annoys his uncle by her vul- 
garities, but the inconvenience is increased by the appearance of his ad- 
versary in the successive disguises of an old father and mother. The 
excellent assumption of these representatives of low London life, by Mr. 
Leigh Murray, is the chief feature of the piece. 


At the closing of Drury Lane on Saturday night, Mr. Anderson made 
an affecting valedictory speech on his want of encouragement. One of 
his topics of complaint was the coolness of the press. Indeed, the com- 
ments of newspaper critics on his management were seldom enthusiastic ; 
but it is also true that on the part of the management little was done to 
excite enthusiasm—the complaint was about as reasonable as that of 
aman who. should find fault with his kettle for not boiling when he had 
put no combustibles in his grate. Mr. Anderson also referred to the com- 
petition of “three foreign theatres,’’—apparently forgetful of the fact 
that all those theatres have been open at this season for many years, and 
that he came into the field with a full knowledge of their existence. The 
undertaking at Old Drury seems to have been a failure; but the hopeful 
about large houses are consoled by the assurance that the “battle of 
legitimacy ” will be fought again next year under the same auspices. 


The well-known piece Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr has been revived at the 
St. James’s, and M, Lafont has reappeared in his original character. 


The other two “foreign theatres” are filled three times a week; the 
younger house relying chiefly on the power of its orchestral and choral 
masses, worked to perfection in two or three favourite pieces ; the senior 
trusting more to individual performers, rapid changes, and the fashionable 
attractions of the ballet. 

Signor Baucarde, the popular new tenor at Her Majesty’s, has appeared in 
two additional parts—Jacopo in the Due Foscari, and Arturo in the Puritan, 
We now perceive the limits of his endowments. No voice that we have 
heard excels Baucarde’s in sweetness, and in that sympathetic quality 
which touches the feelings of the listener. The roundness of his vocal 
phrasing is remarkable, and no one can give more grace and elegance to a 
smooth cantabile strain, such as the solo passages in Bellini’s beautiful 
quartett, “ A te, o cara.” He is successful, too, in soft and tender ex- 
pression. But he is deficient in energy; owing in part, perhaps, to his 

youth and imperfeetly developed vocal powers. When strained, his voice 

at its quality and even its truth of intonation ; and the consciousness of 
this probably admonishes him to refrain trom attempting much energy or 
passion. 

Sontag was the Elvira on Thursday, performing the part for the first 
time. She gave a charming reading of the character,—excelled by some 
in force and passion, but equalled by none in refinement, delicacy, and 
true but subdued expression of fecling. She was less brilliant than usual, 
for brilliancy is not the attribute either of the character or of the music. 
It was only in the famous polacea, “ Son vergine vezzosa,”’ that she intro- 
duced those highly finished fioriture for which she has ever been famous ; 
but nothing could be more exquisite than Elvira's dreamy warbling of the 
sweet mclody—the “ A te, o cara’’—which her lover had sung to her in 
happier days; and in the last scene, where she is brought to herself by 
her lover's tender caresses, the gleams of reason flickering through her in- 
sanity were beautifully imagined and painted. The more closely Sontag 
is observed and listened to, the more charming she becomes both as an 
actress and a singer. 

I Puritani was altogether beautifully performed. The acting of La- 
blache and Coletti, in parts not intrinsically very striking, would have 
been thought fine in tragedy, unaided by musical notes. ‘The orchestral 
accompaniments were given with a delicacy and softness too often missed 
in the modern opera. Balfe is evidently taking great pains with his band. 
Their performance of classical overtures, recently introduced between the 
opera and the ballet, is a great improvement. 

The ballet has fully maintained its position since our last notice. The 
new “ pas de trois,” Les Graces, is one of those elaborately conecived 
and perfectly executed designs peculiar to this establishment. No Eng- 
lish manager besides Mr. Lumlcy has ever attempted such a combination 
as that of Carlotta Grisi, Amalia Ferraris, and Marie Taglioni. Not only 


is each of these artists of first-rate excellence, but each has her own dis- ' 
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tinctive character; so that the “ pas”’ most agreeably comprises the cle- 
ments of unity and variety, and the spectator has an opportunity of see; 
the most opposite manners of fascination pass before him in quick succes. 
sion. If the ballet mania is to be raised again to the height which was 
represented by the “ pas de quatre’ of half-a-dozen years ago, Ips 
Graces will certainly form one of the grand levers. 
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At the Philharmonic concert on Monday, the instrumental pieces were 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, Haydn’s Eighty-first Quartett, Mozart's 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, played by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and an 
Overture by Mr. Griesbach. Mr. Hi. Phillips sang Mozart's “ Possentj 
Numi,” from the Flauto Magico ; and Mr. Benson Spohr’s “ Yes, lovely 
Kuncgunda,” from Faust. The second part of the concert consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis Night. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper appeared for the second time before a Philharmonic 
audience, and did himself great credit by bis clear execution and smooth 
cantabile style, but he played with more delicacy than strength, and like 
a person accustomed to the chamber more than the concert-room. There 
were good points in Mr, Griesbach’s overture, but it was deficient in jn. 
vention, and altogether too crude for a Philharmonic concert. Mendels. 
sohn’s Walpurgis Night, if introduced at all, ought to have begun instead 
of ended the concert: half of the audience did not sit it out. A chorus of 
eighty voices along with the orchestra is too much for the Hanover 
Square room. This piece requires a locality like Exeter Hall ; where it 
has been repeatedly performed at Mr. Hullah’s concerts, in an admirable 
manner and with immense effect. The new St. Martin’s Hall, too, isa 
place where it may, and no doubt will, be heard to the greatest advantage 
The Philharmonic Society ought never to attempt choral music—it is quite 
out of their way. 


A posthumous Quartett of Mendelssohn was performed at the Musical 
Union on Tuesday, for the first time in this country; the first violin 
being taken by Ernst. We merely record the fact, without giving an 
opinion of the composition. It is very original, eccentric, and obscure ; 
and, like Beethoven's last quartetts, is one of those things which no one 
who speaks honestly can pretend to understand or enjoy at one hearing. 


Letters te the Editar. 


Hitchen, 8th May 1850. 

Srr—So the result of the anxious deliberations of the Right Reverend Bench 
of Bishops with regard to the questions which at present agitate the Church 
is, that they are to beg Parliament to make their Lordships the judges of 
doctrine instead of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council! 

And do their Lordships expect that the Church will be more satisfied with 
a decision of lawn-clad nominees of a Ministry, than of those clad in er- 
mine? So long as the Bishops are the creatures of the State, the Church 
must repudiate them as ecclesiastical legislators, or even arbitrators, though 
it bear with them as administrators. 

Let the Church be governed by the Queen through an Ecclesiastical Cabi- 
net possessing the confidence of the Lower House of Convocation, (which 
should fair/y represent the laity as well as the clergy,) and let candidates 
for bishoprics and deaneries be selected by the same Church Council. And 
if the Prime Minister of the State demurs to the loss of influence over the 
Bishops’ votes in the House of Lords, there is a very obvious way of get- 
ting over that difficulty. Your obedient servant, Cc. W. 








REAL SELF-SUPPORTING EMIGRATION, 
London, May 1850. 

Str—I observe a proposal from a correspondent, in your paper of the 27th 
April, for an association for advancing loans to emigrants to the colonies, per- 
haps, therefore, you will allow me to say what is actually being done in this 
direction. I feel that the request needs the less apology, because the Spec- 
tator has more than once pe weather to direct attention to the practicabi- 
lity of making emigration self-supporting. 

In October 1846, you were good enough to allow me to explain in your 
columns an outline of a detailed plan, framed under the advice of a person 
of colonial experience, for a system of self-supporting emigration, especially 
adapted. to Irish Roman Catholics ; the principle being analogous to that 
which we sometimes adopt here in transporting the supply of labour required 
for engineering works. I received several letters from persons of experience 
and intluence encouraging this proposal, among others from Mrs. Chisholm, a 
lady whose experience in all that relates to emigration and emigrants has 
been learnt by a life of devoted exertion, and is probably greater than that of 
any other person. She, I found, was ready to suggest a plan of her own for 
accomplishing the same object, viz. “self-supporting emigration ”’ ; and find- 
ing the matters in hands so infinitely more experienced, wiser, and better 
than mine, I need not say I was too glad to lay aside my own notions, and to 
render her such feeble aid as lay in my power. 

Mrs. Chisholm’s plan is more matured and in incipient action. It is called 
“The Family Colonization Loan Society.” It relies entirely on the family 
tie. The working is this. A number of families, say, for example, five, wish- 
ing to emigrate and knowing cach other, form themselves into ‘a group 
and come to the Society with all the money they can serape together. e 
Socicty lend them as much more, taking the joint and several security of 
one or more of each family. By this means, the first batch are shipped off; 
the remaining number of the families staying behind in pledge, as it were. 
As soon as satisfactory advices are received from the colony of the first batch 
of emigrants, and a part of the Sociecty’s loan is repaid by them out of their 
wages, a second batch is sent out, the rest still remaining behind in pledge; 
and so on, until the last remaining portion of the group are deupatehnd. 

From careful calculations, which have been revised by Mr. Neison the ae- 
tuary, a whole group of five families, which can get together on the average 
12/., a family may be got out to Australia in this way in three batches, and 
in three years at most; the Society only risking their loan to the first batch 
of emigrants. This is the plan, and it is in actual working. Eighty fami- 
lies are forming themselves into groups; they are prepared with 1,260/. of 
their own money ; and if the Society meet with the support it probably will, 
the first batch will sail in June, The experiment of allanputing emigra- 
tion which you have so often advocated is now about to be made, and that 
under the wise and gentle guidance of Mrs. Chisholm, assisted by men of 
such character and ability as Mr. Vernon Smith, Lord Ashley, Mr. Monsell, 
Mr.‘Tidd Pratt, and Mr. Neison. On Saturday last, the first band of intending 
emigrants mustered at Mrs. Chisholm’s, and were addressed by Mr. Vernon 
Smith and Lord Ashley. The feature of the Family Loan Society is, that 
as people help themselves, and no further, does the Society help them. All, 
then, who wil help those who are willing to help themselves, and all who 
wish to see the attempt made to enable labour to export itself like any other 
commodity to where it is in demand, and emigration to be thus made self- 
supporting, should help this young society. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
WynpHAM HarpIne. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NOTE FOR HISTORY. 

Ir the Australian Colonies Government Bill had passed through 
the House of Commons unopposed, unnoticed, and unknown, that 
uld have been according to custom, because it is a measure re- 
lating to Colonies. But this is a case of exception from the rule 
of utter indifference at home to Colonial questions. The theory of 
the subject has been well examined, and is well understood by 
leading politicians. Lord John Russell opened the discussion of 
rineiples by his grand speech when he gave notice of the particu- 
. scheme; and he has been ably followed by Sir W illiam Moles- 
worth and Mr. Gladstone, not to mention others. This time, a Co 
lonial question is not ignored by the statesmen of Parliament : they 
have formed distinct ideas, opinions, even wishes, with respect to 
it; and, what is more remarkable, they think alike on the sub- 
‘oct, As to the sort of law required, all agree with the Prime 
inister: it should be a measure of real local self-government, 

with a form of constitution resembling that of England. 

But the bill itself is totally opposed to this theory, with respect 
both to substance and form: it preserves the distant authority of 
a bureau at the antipodes of Australia, and sets up a form of con- 
stitution that resembles no other, and is condemned even by its 
supporters. Surely, then, this bill of the Colonial Office is scouted 
by the House of Commons? On the contrary, it passes through 
all its stages as if it fully agreed with the gencral theory of right: 
nay, its progress is a continued triumph over the — which 
oppose it, and over the politicians of every party who argue against 
it, with the Prime Minister at their head. The history of British 
legislation furnishes no similar case of wilful acknowledged wrong- 
doi 





No not even with regard to Colonics: for hitherto, a general 
ignorance has been at the bottom of mischievous acts of Parlia- 
ment affecting our distant dependencies; the bad laws were en- 
acted unconsciously. The difference suggests considerations, which, 
in Australia at any rate, will be deemed important. 

The difference is like that between excusable homicide and wil- 
ful murder. Ignorance is curable. What the Colonies are apt to 
suffer from the unconsciousness of Imperial lawmakers, al be 
averted by means that are possible—by the growth of information 
and interest about Colonial matters: but the wilful errors of power 
imply a contempt for its subjects, so deep-rooted as to be irreme- 
diable like organic disease. The Colonies complained before, that 
British statesmen cared so little about them as to hurt them with- 
out knowing it: they will now understand that British statesmen 
care about them still less—so little as to offer them the deliberate 
affront of a new constitution admitted to be good for nothing. 
When the consequences arrive, the cause will belong to history. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES. 


In his amendment after Sir William Molesworth’s, Mr. Glad- 
stone mooted in the Colonial aspect a question which he and 
his friends would be very glad to moot at home : he fought on Co- 
lonial ground a combat which he would willingly wage on his na- 
tive soil, and which might most profitably be discussed in a freer 
spirit than it has yet attained. But on the Colonial ground, in this 
Colonial debate at least, we see the matter quite nakedly and dis- 
tinetly. It appears that in the Australian Colonies the Church of 
England is in a very anomalous position. Holding a certain re- 
lation to the State through the parent Establishment at home, 
its highest dignitaries possess a considerable degree of power 
over their subordinates,—a power which may be very oppres 
sively exercised against individuals, and is yet very barren 
of beneficial results to the Church itself. Certain limitations 
on the power of the superiors would positively augment their 

wer to do good; but it would be difficult to arrange the 
details here, for want of the requisite local knowledge. One 
stance cited by Mr. Gladstone is instructive. A Colonial bishop 
can deprive a clergyman of his licence, and by so doing ean de- 
prive him of his bread; but he cannot enforce the attendance of 
witnesses to substantiate a charge against him. The bishop can 
only act arbitrarily or not at all; the clergyman has no guarantee 
of justice; the only enforcement of discipline is tyranny. A more 
unwholesome and ineffective state of authority can hardly be 
imagined, Mr. Gladstone proposed to enable the clergy of the 
Anglican communion in the Australian Colonies to assemble with 
the laity and arrange plans for the better regulation of their 
church in those provinces. A most reasonable proposal, which 
would simply place the Church of England on an equality with 
other sects in those colonies; its actual position at present being 
less advantageous. The reception of this proposition was remark- 
able. Ministers showed themselves unwilling, if not incapable 
of discussing it, and set the Attorney-General to raise legal diffi- 
culties. Mr. Roebuck met it with blank scepticism. 

In short, it was felt by all engaged, that while they were con- 
tending on Colonial ground, the victory or defeat was to be repeated 
on English ground ; and Ministers were obstinate to resist a per- 
a reasonable proposition for the Australian Colonies, lest they 
should be called upon to entertain the same proposition for this 
country. In this country the position of the Church of England is 
very similar: it cannot choose a course between oppressive authority 
and indiscipline, but alternates between both; it cannot hold 
councils to regulate its own affairs, as any sect can do; it cannot 
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accommodate itself to the actual state of facts and opinions ; but, 
irrevocably anchored on the old level, it must break up before the 
rising tide, simply because it is not permitted to amend its an- 
chorage. The same party that ell for the Church of England 
in the Colonies would fain plead for the Church in England: it 
would be met by the same reluctance to grapple with an embarrassing 
subject, the same lack of insight, which cannot a ypreciate 
the urgency of the appeal, and also with some sone and 
One may suflice for “ the rest of the thir- 
teen reasons”: to place the Church of England on an equality 
with the numerous independent sects of this island, would either 
entail an intolerable ecclesiastical power, combining the arbitrary 
functions of the Wesleyan Conference with a State warrant—or it 
would involve the necessity of disestablishment. Many who are 
urging such propositions as Mr. Gladstone’s, are not prepared for 
either of those inevitable issues. Ministers simply velans to med- 
dle with so troublesome a subject, which may be staved off for a 
season: of course they do not perceive the hazard that the ques- 
tion will become more troublesome and dangerous with the lapse 
of time, or they would not supinely sacrifice high interests to their 
own present ease. The cause of their supineness is the common 
cause of most misconduct—want of clear insight. But the sub- 
stantial dangers are not diminished by postponement. On the con- 
trary, the difficulties to a settlement only accumulate with delay. 

Nevertheless, if a spark of unprejudiced intelligence and genuine 
zeal resides in the breasts of +m who must have the matter 
most at heart—the dignitaries of the Church—a certain re- 
source is not wholly inaccessible. It is to be presumed that they 
desire the safety and healthy working of their Establishment ; that, 
conscious of solemn purpose and picty in themselves, they give 
credit for the same qualities in their brethren; and that therefore 
they can confide in each other. In the matter of this Colonial 
discipline, they need not wait for the wholesale legislation in which 
Mr. Gladstone has been foiled: let them, waiving exactions, pro- 
ceed as if they were a voluntary corporation—at least in all respects 
as wisely and as disinterestedly: let them take counsel how they 
can best arrange the regulation of the Church in the Colonies to 
fall in with Colonial requirements, and forego any species of tech- 
nical authority which weakens rather than fortifies. For example, 
simply to relieve the superior in the colony of the power to de- 
prive a clergyman of his licence without proof of cause, would be a 
sacrifice of apparent authority, only to gain increased influence. 
If powers are needed from Parliament for any such se asked 
with a candid singleminded spirit, most assuredly they would not 
be refused. 

A like course is probably under the consideration of the Bishops 
at home. They have been holding frequent meetings, and these 
matters ean searcely have been absent from their minds. Surely 
their deliberations must have gone beyond the jurisdiction in 
lieu of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, for which the 
bill introduced by the Bishop of London would provide—were 
it suffered to become law. Without waiting for legislation, formal 
assemblages of Convocation, or Episcopal Councils, it would be 
quite possible, if they possess sufficient zeal and spirit of sacrifice, 
for themselves to arrange their conduct and sicthode of adminis- 
tration, so as at once to mitigate mere arbitrary authority and to 
promote the genuine discipline of the Church. By such a course 
they would anticipate some of the most dangerous and embarrassing 
questions that await the future of the Church of England, and 
would attain a solution in a way not to sacrifice an iota of the real 
interests of the Church, her real authority or sacred rights. 





CHANCERY REFORM. 

TRELAND is specially favoured in possessing Chancery reformers 
so vigorous that English suitors cannot but feel envious. Mr. 
Commissioner Longtield has just been stirring up the solicitors ; 
obliging them to come forward with cases, and threatening to 
publish lists of those who interpose needless delays, and to appoint 
other solicitors in the place of those who will not do their duty. 
This is the right and only course: would that owr Judges could 
be induced to do the like! “ Detestable innovation!” some Con- 
servative lawyers may cry; but suitors who retain any conserva- 
tive hopes in regard to their own property will appreciate the step. 

In England we languish in a very different atmosphere. With 
us the very meaning of terms is altered ; and what Mr. Com- 
missioner Longticld would eall disgraceful delay, is here to be 
called despatch. The other night, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Baillie made polite inquiries respecting the Lord Chancellor, who 
has been so long absent from his court ; and Sir George Grey re- 


| sponded with the most engaging naiveté— 





“Tle believed it was well known that the Lord Chancellor had for the 
last few weeks been suffering from severe indisposition. He was sure his 
honourable friend would be glad to hear that he was recovering, and that 
he was already sufficiently recovered to be able to attend to business con- 
nected with his office, although he was not yet able to resume his sittings in 
the court. At the beginning of the term, he gave notice to the leading 
counsel of the Chancery bar, that he was ready to hear at his own house 
any appeals requiring immediate attention. It appeared that there was 
then only one of that description, and a few days afterwards his noble and 
learned friend gave a very able judgment upon it. He believed there was 
another case of a similar description at present wider consideration.” 

“It appeared that there was only one of that description”! 
Only one case of appeal requiring immediate attention—nothing 
else ; and Lord Cottenham delivered upon it a judgment that earns 
the approbation of Sir George Grey. What a fortunate state of 
affairs! But would everybody else give the same description ? 
Unquestionably the general idea as to the state of business in the 
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Court of Chancery is not that there is “only one” case demanding 
immediate attention; and the emphasis with which Sir George 
Grey insists on the ability of the judgment in that particular case 
is at least suspicious. It betrays a conscious misgiving. 

Why is the English suitor so much worse off than the Irish ? 
Not simply because the English has a sick Lord Chancellor; but 
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mainly because the presiding spirit of the court is that of contented | 
routine, whereas an influential spirit in the Irish court is thorough | 


reform. The Irish bull is taken by the horns. 





RAILWAY AUSTRIANISM. 

Some time since it was discovered that competition could not co- 
erce railway companies—they are too large for that species of co- 
ercion; but the compulsion under which they are supposed to lie 
is the necessity to make their dividends as large as possible. Even 
that, it appears, is not an absolute compulsion ; pet they know it. 
To obtain the largest amount of dividend, railway companies 
ought to consult the public convenience as much as possible; but 
they prefer not to do that, and we presume that the shareholders 
cheerfully pay the penalty in diminished dividends. 

The practice of “snubbing” the public has gone so far, that Mr. 
Ricardo brought in a bill to secure the British citizen some protec- 
tion against the railway form of dragooning. There are many places 
between which you cannot now travel in any other way than by the 
iron road; but the company, conscious of its power, manifests the 
most sovereign contempt for your convenience, especially if you are 
a poorman. In thatcase, the train by which your poverty obliges 
you to go is not suffered to proceed direct, but 1s at to halt, pur- 
posely to occasion delay. Railway companies despise, thwart, and 
would fain expel the poor man. They believe that he cannot help their 
dividends,—forgetting, however, that, in times of trouble, a turbu- 
lent and offended poor might pull down dividends by emulating the 
revolutionists of Paris in pulling up rails. For the present Mr. 
Ricardo’s bill is thrown out, and Ministers have induced the Com- 
mons not to interfere with the Austrian privileges of railways. 

The companies go beyond mere thwarting. The Zimes this weck 
gives prominence to a case that happened on the Eastern Counties 

ilway. <A Mr. Gay and his friend Mr. Towne took places for a 
third-class carriage, at Romford : there were no third-class carriages, 
and the station-porter put them into a second-class carriage. At 
the London station, the guard demanded the difference of fare ; 
and on the refusal, he locked both the travellers into a carriage. 
Subsequently they were taken by a “ detective oflicer” before a 
bluff superintendent, who would not listen to their explanations ; 
they were then transferred to Worship Street Police Office, and 
there dismissed by the Magistrate. In vain they demanded in- 
quiry at the railway station, and an apology; and they bring an 
action: but Mr. Baron Alderson stops the case on a technicality 
as the guard had “ execeded his instructions,” the company was not 
liable”! The company therefore retains for its servants the privilege 
of bullying the public. 

It is not alone in that privilege. A case within our own know- 
ledge occurred at the London station of the North-western Railway 
Company. A gentleman went to the station to mect a young lady 
consigned to his charge, who had been detained in the country by 
frequent relapses of serious illness; she did not arrive by the ap- 
pointed train ; and, anxious to ascertain whether he might not have 
missed her in the crowd, the gentleman inquired of the porters 
whether any luggage in her name had arrived. A policeman in- 
terposed, repulsing him as a person intending to steal the luggage ; 
appeal against that treatment to another policeman only provoked 
a double attack of loud-voiced abuse—the anxious inquirer was 
told that * Ae was known,” and ordered to quit the platform. He 
sought redress from an inspector; and in his turn that functionary 
absolutely refused to receive a charge against the men. On a com- 
plaint by letter to the sceretary, the matter was “ referred” to 
“the department”; whence the injured person afterwards re- 
ceived a letter expressing regret, but denying that any injury had 
been committed, as property had been stolen by somebody! In 
vain the gentleman represented that it was not the caution of the 
policemen that he deprecated, but their gratuitous and pertinacious 
abuse of him as a known and detécted thief: it seems that police- 
men are not held by railway managers to exceed their duty when 
they treat the public at large—even “ first class” publie—as raga- 
muftins. 

It is observable, indeed, that railway dividends are not very 
flourishing ; and it is possible that the very serious disagreeables 
which travellers encounter may operate as a check upon tra- 
velling. But to potentates, a privilege of insolence in their ser- 
vants is a luxury often high-priced; and railway companics, it 
seems, relish the luxury. 





LIBRARY AND CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
A visit to the Reading Room is a trial of patience; and a person 
entering for a literary purpose is likely to have his tranquillity 
disturbed at the outset. Lf he enters in the middle of the a he 
finds himself at once in the midst of all the stir, buz, and noisome- 
ness of a crowded school, with which quict thought and content- 
ment are impossible. From the first it is the commencement 
of a Chaneery suit, and he must begin with written documents. 
His eye is directed towards the Catalogue-desk, thronged with 
eager suitors ; and, to his dismay, he may find the volume in hand 
to which he wanted to refer. As there is only one Catalogue for 
all, and no fixed time for anything, exeept the closing and open- 
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ing of the doors, he may by this mischance be delayed five minute 
or fifty. He grasps at last the desired folio, and, upstanding at 
the desk, begins coursing up and down the long pages of inter 
leaved print and writing till he finds the title of the book he is ra 
= of. This he must carefully copy in full into a printed sche. 
dule with columns and cross-lines like an income-tax or assessed. 
tax paper. In filling up this instrument he is liable to graye mis. 
takes. On the margin of the Catalogue are signs or fractiona] 
figures called “ press marks,” and which he may easily take for 
private marks that do not concern him; they are, in fact, private 
marks, meant to direct the attendants to the room, shelf, or place, 


| where a book may be found: if any of these be omitted or mis. 


written, or any word, date, name, or prefix of the author,—which 
is very likely if the applicant be a novice,—then no notice is taken 
of him; he is left to his own unaided meditations and conclusions 
like a blundering schoolboy—a derisive spectacle to all in the 
secret of his perplexities. Such is the law of the place; it is Mr, 
Panizzi’s law,—well adapted, perhaps, to punish carelessness jy a 
ladies’ seminary or academy of juveniles, but quite unsuited to a 
resort into which none but adults are admitted, and they mostly of 
a select and considerate class, willing, if previously apprized, to 
observe any needful precautionary institutes. 

Most of these commencing disagreeables might be easily met or 
alleviated without compromising the securities essential in the na- 
tional repository. All that seems most requisite is more space; 
for special cases, such facilities for quiet and isolation as may be 
found in similar but better-arranged establishments; next, better 
sanatory regulations, particularly ventilation; and lastly, and 
above all, a compendious printed catalogue. This is the common 
ery of Professor Owen, Mr. Biber, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Gray,* Mr, 
Tomlinson, and all the literary witnesses examined,—with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Mr. John Wilson Croker, who is exempt from 
the common room, and allowed to commune with himself, with 
a large spread of books before him, in an adjoining parlour. With 
this solitary exception, the absence of a general printed catalogue 
is felt to be the chief obstructive deficiency of the library : but, 
strange to say, it is declared to be an impossibility, and, lament- 
able to add, the Commissioners, nose-led by Mr. Panizzi and the 
ex-Seeretary of the Admiralty, backed by the foregone misgivings 
of certain Trustees, have aequicseed in the impotent conclusion, 

Against such determination we resolutely appeal, authorized 
both by what has been done in the Museum and what is daily 
doing ‘elsewhere. The printed catalogue of Messrs. Fllis and 
Baber answered very well till it was buried under the new inser- 
tions, and swelled out from seven octavo volumes into forty folio 
volumes ; but no good reason exists why there should not b “a new 
edition of this, as of other works, with improvements and on an 
amended plan. It is no reason against such revised reprint that 
there are no printed catalogues attached to the great libraries of 
the Continent: in no other place like this metropolis are there equally 
ready facilities of capital, printing power, and literary aid to be 
had. Neither is it a valid objection against a new catalogue, that 
the yearly accumulation of fresh publications would soon render it 
comparatively valueless. Ought a merchant to forbear taking 
stock this year because he will have a larger accumulation next? 
This bugbear of new publications may be easily met. Print a 
yearly alphabetical catalogue of them, and then any work that has 
appeared subsequent to the date of the general catalogue may be 
easily found in these supplemental volumes, from knowing the 
year in which it was published, always ascertainable of recent 
works from the booksellers. 

The chief difficulties in the way of a printed catalogue, and its 
contemplated defects if completed, arise from the badness of the 
schemes projected. Of course, if a catalogue is to be ten or twenty 
years in elaboration, a new museum of books will have accu- 
mulated by the time it is finished. But is this protracted gesta- 
tion unavoidable? It is more tedious than Mr. Weekes’s new pro- 
cess of animal generation by the galvanie battery. Let us try it by 
tirures. The present octavo catalogue is in seven volumes, and con- 
tains 110,000 insertions. The number of works in the library have 
since 1819 increased fourfold, and amount to near half a million. 
Suppose now, for despatch and immediate use, a catalogue were im- 
provised on the seale of Ellis and Co. in thirty octavo volumes: 
would not that suflice 2? Would it not be better than waiting in- 
terminably for the consummation of Mr. Panizzi’s ambitious m- 
practicability 2. And docs any one acquainted with the present 
resources of London believe, that such a catalogue, under the d- 
rection of a practical and organizing intellect, might not be eom- 
piled, printed, and published in twelve or eighteen months? Isa 
catalogue of the Museum Library a greater task than Johnsons 
Dictionary, exceuted by him single- handed, assisted only by five ot 
six Seotchmen? Yearly some thirty or forty volumes of “ blue 
books” are turned out; their materials collected, debated, a 
ranged, indexed, and delivered to Members and subscribers. ‘There 
is, too, the Zimes newspaper for encouragement. Here, by some 
extraordinary combination of intellectual and mechanical powers, 
diversified matters enough to fill a fair-sized volume are col- 
lected, classed, and digested, every night. Since Mr. Panizzi be- 
gan, we have had one or two censuses of the population, cata 
loguing twenty-four millions of people, their ages, sexes, occupa 
tions, and houses. Surely the Museum task is not more onerous 
than this, or the other annual and daily toils adverted to? > 

Our wish is not to undervalue the endeavours of the Keeper of 

* Mr. Gray has contributed some very sensible remarks on the Library 
and the Catalogue, in a pamphlet published since the appearance of the great 
blue book. 
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Mr. Panizzi is a zealous officer, possessed of 
ability and industry ; but he is not free from human infirmity. 
He thinks, and im fact says, that men of science are opinion- 
crotchety, narrow-minded: but he is himself of limited pur- 
vhat exclusive too, if not tuft-hunting. His taste in 
bibliographical ; he thinks that rare and costly books 
for the Museum to modern books, and advises pur- 
accordingly : but this is not the national taste, and we doubt 
whether it is the national purpose of the repertory. However, we 
will not differ widely on this ground, for we would have both 
classes of books, if we could get at them. But as to the specitic 
hobby Mr. Panizzi is riding, we are convinced he is fundamentally 
wrong : his catalogue may be a good bibliographical catalogue—we 
don’t deny it; it may be a valuable descriptive inventory, worth all 
its cost to the Museum— that we are ready to concede : but it is 
not the article that is forthcoming and in immediate need. That 
which the publie urgently calls for is a compendious catalogue on 
the seale prescribed, contaming just enough to distinguish one book, 
its size, author, and date, from another, and so simply arranged as 
to be intelligible at first sight without previous thought or expla- 
nation. Upon the face of it Mr. Panizzi’s plan does not approxi- 
mate to this desideratum. What must be the complications of a 
catalogue based upon ninety-one rules of construction, many of 
them so subtile that Lord Stanley was immersed in a brown study 
for an hour—some say two—over them, and then rose with a hope- 
less or hysterical laugh at their incomprehensibility. 

A watch or a spinning-jenny offers no refinements to match a 
structure of such multifarious conditions. Some of the headings 
or classifications appear to us, in common with others, objectionable 
—instructive to read they may be to literary connoisseurs, but not 
apt indices for general use. “ Arouet,” the Christian or family name 
of Voltaire, is the title under which the philosopher must be 
sought, not the name by which he is universally known: this forms 
one instance of Mr. Panizzi’s novel perplexities of arrangement. 
“A. Ba Dialogue between Two Country Gentlemen,” is another ; 
which must be found by looking for “ A,” the initial substantive, 
not “ Dialogue” or * Country Gentlemen,” the substantive words of 
the title. In the omission of articles and prepositions, and in taking 
for anonymous works the first noun in the title of a book without 
regard to its significaney, we think Mr. Panizzi deviates both from 
nature and usage. If people want an account of anything—a 
great battle or a great carthquake, for example—the significant 
word, not its allocation, the name of the place where a battle was 
fought or an earthquake happened, is always uppermost in the 
mind, and, agreeably with constant practice, guides the search in 
index, gazetteer, or encyclopedia. <A different rule in the cata- 
logue presents something new and simple, but in our estimate not 
an improvement. 

Next, as to copying the titles in full. Why, the titling of books 
is mere eaprice of taste or fashion. For the last thirty years short 
titles have been in vogue ; previously, long titles were the rage, 
and authors or their booksellers used to cram as much into the 
titlepage as it would hold: so that books printed anterior to the 
present century will fill double, treble, or ten times the space of 
books printed subsequently, and that without reference to their 
rarity, worth, usefulness, or any other rational standard of 
value and intellectual appreciation. 

But we may be taking needless trouble, by Mr. Panizzi’s labours 
sharing the fate of those of the Reverend Mr. Horne, which have 
been quietly shelved. They have certainly the drawback of hold- 
ing out no detinite term for completion. According to the Keeper's 
own report, the word “ Gardiner” has only been reached; and 
four years more, in addition to the ten already spent, will be 
requisite, leaving then sixteen years’ arrear of books uneatalogued, 
amounting to 400,000 volumes at the present annual rate of accu- 
mulation. And still the index of subjects will be to begin upon ; 
and without an index Mr. Panizzi himself holds his undertaking 
cheap and of little use. 

In spite of this cheerless prospect, we repeat, persevere ; or only 
let the work be suspended till a compendious catalogue has been 
improvised on the scale and within the time already mentioned. 
How this should be set about and executed, we will succinetly state. 
Let the books first pass through the hands of literary and scientific 
men, or Mr. Panizzi’s manuscript titles might be used so far as they 
have been written out ; these first operatives using the printer's signs 
known to authors, and a pencil to prevent damage to the books or 
MSS., to mark the significant or initial word of the title to stand 
first in the catalogue, and to dele all redundant words or items: next, 
the books to be passe d to copy ists to write out the titles so prepare d 
and condensed. After this comes the alphabetical arrangement ; in 
which the course with index-makers is different, but the following 
isasimple onc. Take the written lists of titles, cut off each title, 
and distribute all with the same initial letter in its first word into 
the same box or compartment, in the same way as printers distri- 
bute type: next each letter, A or B, so collceted under separate 
subdivisions, must be dealt with by being taken out of its com- 
partment, and the initial words of cach title ranged on a table in 
the order of the alphabet of their second or third letters : this 
done, the titles, in the order so arranged, are pasted on slips of 
Fehe read over for correction, and are then ready for the printer. 
In this way might a catalogue be made to start into life, supposing 

pe nar under energetic and competent direction, and the mechani- 
¢al work done by contract, long before the close of a.p, 1851. 
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LETTSOM’S TRANSLATION OF THE NIBELUNGENLIED.* 
Tne Nibelungenlied is to the Northern or Teutonic race, 
what the poem of Zhe Cid is to the Peninsular people,—a great 
national epic ballad anterior to all modern popular literature, 
(unless we except the Sagas of the Scandinavians,) and a curious 
repertory of the manners and ideas of a very remot period. In length 
and variety Zhe Nibelungenlied is superior to The Cid, and about its 
equal in gn per As regards unity and reality, accuracy of de- 
scription, and poetical merit, (so far as a judgment can be formed 
from translations,) we apprehend Zhe Cid is entitled to the pre- 
ference. The writer of that work was more thoroughly aequainted 
with his subject; the adventures of the hero involved real life, 
while the story of Siegfried and his associates is altogether fabu- 
lous: in the Spanish poem manners are more distinctly painted, 
and there is more individuality. 

Although any comparison between the epic of the Greeks and the 
epic ballad of modern Europe is out of the question as regards 
parity of merit, some ee remarks will assist in convey- 
Ing a distincter idea of the characteristies of Zhe Nibelungen- 
lied, as well as of the ballad generally. The essential difference 
between the two kinds of composition—that difference which pro- 
duces all the other differences—is largeness. It has often been 
observed that Homer possessed all the learning of his time; there 
is no doubt that he was as well acquainted with its life and man- 
ners. All that he knew, too, was original, or at least oral; such of 
it as he did not acquire by actual observation was drawn from per- 
sonal communication, and had all the vivacity which such teach- 
ing imparts. The accuracy of his descriptions in Greece and Asia 
Minor shows that he was familiar with those countries; if he did 
not reach Egypt, he probably met with people who had been there; 
and he most likely had gazed from the farthest known shore in 
the direction of the region of wonders—the land of the Cyclops, 
the island of Calypso, the country where the mouths of hell are 
situated, and beyond which are the boundaries of the habitable 
world. The simplicity and half Oriental character of the manners 
of his age gave him much closer opportunities of studying the 
character and behaviour of the great by observation, than was 
afterwards obtainable, or is practicable at all in the seclusion and 
squcamishness of modern life without the advantage of position or 
introduction. ILence Homer’s descriptions have the precision, ccr- 
tainty, and spirit of originality ; and his fables are homogeneous. 

To this knowledge the ballad-writers have no pretension. Not- 
withstanding the world from the Elbe to the Indus was open to 
the knowledge of man, they make the grossest geographical blun- 
ders—tmore so, in fact, than Homer did two thousand years before 
them. In homely wisdom, in natural sentiments, in the description 
of externals, they are often accurate and lifelike to a high degree. 
Their representation of manners does not seem to be so reliable. 
When they are painting those of the people, and of classes a little 
above the people, they are truthful enough. When they attempt 
the great, they seem rather to draw upon fancy, more especially in 
what concerns private feeling or discourse: they represent others 
with the ideas of their own class. Of history they have as little 
knowledge as of geography: they mix together fact and fable both 
Classical and Seandinavian, not only without critical skill, which 
was not to be expected, but without inherent congruity. It may be 
said that the dark ages were times of ignorance: but Western 
Europe was open to pilgrims, and there was a good deal of know- 
ledge in the monasteries. That no poet arose dispose d to acquire it, 
merely argues the inferiority and narrowness of mind we speak of, 

Connected with this want of largeness is a deficiency in their 
subject and their art. Whether Homer judiciously or accidentally 
chose his theme, or whether his own poems might of themselves 
influence the national fortunes, the siege of Troy was a turning- 
point in Grecian history; the tribes assembled before the city had 
an actual existence, the leaders a traditional if not a real being. 
The war was an alliance, furnishing the moral of an alliance; and 
it r presented the Grecks in contest with the Asiatics—a contest 
which continued till almost the close of their independent career. 
From the time of the “tale of Troy divine” Greeee was Greece. 
Something of this national character is found in 7he Cid, with his 
wars against the Moors, and the envy and ingratitude which the 
hero experiences from his countrymen. But The Nibelungentied has 
nothing real in its subject. The learned differ as to whether it is a 
distortion of traditional history, or a myth originally about Woden 
filtrated through numberless minds, so that there is no na- 
tional distinctness about it; itis the circumstance of language 
that makes it German. 

Want of art is as conspicuous in the ballad as deficiency of 
largeness in the subject. In The Nile lunge nlied there is a story, 
but no proper action, and no unity. There may be said to be three 
stories at the least. The adventures and marriage of Siegfried ; the 
quarrel of his wife Kriemhild with her sister-in-law Brunhild, 
which leads to Siegfried’s murder; the final revenge of this mur- 
der in the deaths of all the parties concerned and their followers. 
The want of unity in the action, however, might have been readily 





| overlooked had there been congruity and order. But each of these 


three storics might have made a separate poem. The marriage of 
Brunhild and Gunther is also a story of itself; and though Sieg- 
fried plays in reality the most important part, yet he appears sub- 

* The Fall of the Nibelungers, otherwise the Book of Kriemhild : a Translation of 
the Nibelunge Not, or Nibelungenlied. By William Nanson Lettsom. Published by 
Williams and Norgate. 
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ordinate throughout. Zhe Nibelungenlied is rather a succession 
of ballads relating to Siegfried, brought together to make a long 

m, than an extensive work, necessarily commensurate with 
its extent of subject. This fact gives some colour to the theory of 
Lachmann, that Zhe Nibelungenlied is a number of originallyinde- 
pendent ballads strung together. 

Stripped of the subordinate and accessory circumstances by 
which the theme is not unskilfully expanded and varied, the story 
may thus be told. Siegfried, the son of the King of “ Nether- 
land,” is a hero of mighty prowess, who has vanquished all oppo- 
nents natural and supernatural. He is possessed of a magic cloak, 
obtained from a conquered dwarf, which renders him invisible ; 
and having bathed himself in the blood of a slain dragon, he be- 
comes invulnerable, except on a part between the shoulders where 
a linden leaf fell,—a somewhat awkward imitation of the story of 
Achilles, by whatever roundabout way it may have reached the 
North. Gunther, the King of Burgundy, has a sister, as renowned 
for beauty and virtue as Siegfried for deeds of arms. A report of 
her beauty has reached Siegfried; he pays a visit to the court of her 
brother Gunther, and obtains Kriemhild on condition of assisting 
Gunther in his design upon Brunhild. This princess makes it a 
condition with all suitors, that they should engage her in certain 
feats of arms; if vanquished, they die—if victorious, she yields: 
which is very possibly another classical derivation. By dint 
of Siegfried’s strength and magie cloak, Gunther appears vic- 
torious, while his friend has done the work. The difficulty, 
however, is not yet over. Brunhild will not yield herself to 
the nuptial embrace, unless she is subdued by her husband; and 
poor Gunther, entering into the unequal contest, is bound hand 
and foot, and passes his wedding-night suspended from the wall. 
The magic pe and its owner are again brought into requisition : 
Siegfried, after a severe struggle in the dark, compels Brunhild to 
own herself defeated ; Gunther, who has had some difficulty in 
dodging himself clear of harm, profits by the prowess of his friend ; 
and with the double marriages, and the fétes thereupon, the action 
pa ends. Such termination, however, would have left false- 

ood and deception triumphant,—about which the old bard might 





not have car 
 saraggay curiosity, tongues, and quarrels,—on which he had clearer 
ideas. 

Siegfried, at the court of Brunhild, had passed for the vassal and 
“man” of Gunther; and how Gunther could marry his sister to a 
vassal, exceedingly puzzled his wife. This problem occupied her 
for ten years, (the interval between the first and second stories) ; 
and in order to solve it, she resolved to get Siegfried and Kriem- 
hild to leave their own realm and visit Burgundy. A quarrel takes 
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much ; and it would not have pointed the moral of | 


place between the ladies; which grows to hard words on a dispute | 


about precedence at the cathedral-door. 
sister with being the wife of a vassal; Kriemhild retorts with an 


Brunhild reproaches her | 


allusion to the struggle in the bedchamber, which Siegfried had | 


told her in confidence, and, adding some injurious terms of her own, 
produces a ring Siegfried had drawn off Brunhild’s finger. Wrath 
and confusion ensue: the upshot is that Gunther, beset by his 
wife and her party among the courtiers, consents to Siegfried’s as- 
sassination: the hero is treacherously slain with his own spear, in 
the spot where alone he was vulnerable; and the first division of 
the poem ends with his burial, the departure of his friends, and 
the grief of Kriemhild. The action of the second part is the pun- 
ishment of this murder, by the massacre not only of the murder- 
ers but of all the Burgundians, who are treacherously inveigled 
into Hungary, whose King Kriemhild has married. The narrative 
is long, and complicated by secondary matters; and, whatever may 
be thought of Lachmann’s theory, alluded to above, this second 
division of The Nibelungenlied seems evidently by another author, 
of a later age, with a worse taste. 

As there is a want of largeness in the Nibelungenlied as regards 
the essential substance of the work if compared with the higher 
kind of poetry, so there is a deficiency of force in the execution. 
With the exception of Hagan, the murderer of Siegfried, the per- 
sons want strength of character—the reader is told of qualities 
they do not exhibit; though in the first part their consistency is 
generally maintained. In what may be called the common feelings 
of nature there is much of truth, but we suspect the poet has some- 
what failed in his delineations of ideas as they are modified by 
rank: the higher manners are rather fanciful than real. Of 
the style of a translated work it is difficult to speak, when 
the language of the original has become so aalite that a 
modernization is necessary for native readers. Judging from Mr. 
Lettsom’s poem, the German balladists did not, (any more than 
the English,) perceive the true poetical power of the language. 
The metre, like that of all our ballads, wants variety ; and this is 
much more felt in so long a work as The Nibelungenlied, where the 
constant recurrence of the same pauses not only produces mono- 
tony but a sing-song unpleasing to the ear, and unsuitable to a 
work of such national pretensions as the one before us. 

The geography of the old writer, as we have intimated, is not 
very profound. It is by no means clear who are the Nibelungers, 
that give the name to his work. At one time they appear to be a 
Northern people, whom Siegfried has conquered ; at another, they 
seem to be his followers from Netherland; while in the second part 
they figure as the Burgundians. This last change, however, is 
intelligible enough if that division is the work of a second au- 
thor ; for although well informed about the geography of Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Hungary, he might easily err as to a region of 
uncertain seat. The author of the first part has so little idea of lo- 
calities, or care for probabilities, that, though Siegfried’s exploits 


[Saturday, 


have been performed in widespread regions, he represents neither 

his name nor his person as known to Gunther or his people, though 

the Burgundian chief holds his court no further from “Nether. 

land” than Worms. On the arrival of Siegfried and his followers 

the monarch has to send for Hagan of Trony to tell him who they 

are, 7 
‘Much wonder’d then the Monarch, whence came the gallant band 

That with so fair equipment had reached Burgundian land, ‘ 

And with so massy bucklers : that none could tidings bring 

Of those heroic strangers, but little pleas’d the King. 

‘To Gunther then made answer the knight of Metz, Ortwine, 

A warrior bold and mighty, and of the loftiest line— 

‘Since none of us can tell you who these same knights may be, 

Send for my uncle Hagan ; let him the strangers see. 

‘He knows the proud and puissant of every foreign land ; 

So we, what now we guess not, from him shall understand.’ 

Him and his warlike vassals the impatient King bade call, 

And soon redoubted Hagan strode tow’ring through the hall. 

‘What would the King with Hagan >’ the warrior made demand. 

‘Here in my house are wand'rers from some far-distant land, 

Unknown to all around me : observe the strangers well, 

And if thou e’er hast seen them, the truth, good Hagan, tell.’ 

‘That will I straight,’ said Hagan : toa window then he went, 

And his eyes attentive on the strangers bent. 

Well pleas’d him their fair vesture, and well their armour sheen, 

Yet sure the like he never in Burgundy had seen, 

‘ Whencever come these champions whom chance to Rhineland brings, 

Kings might they be,’ said Hagan, ‘or messengers of kings. 

How highly bred their chargers ! how gorgeous their array ! 

Wherever lies their country, high-mettled lords are they.’ 

‘And thereto added Hagan, ‘This too I'll vouch for yet ; 

Albeit on noble Siegfried I never eyes have set, 

Still to aver I'll venture, that (let whate’er befall) 

’Tis he that’s stalking yonder, so stately and so tall. 

‘Tle brings some new adventure to our Burgundian land ; 

The valiant Nibelungers he slew by strength of hand, 

Nibelung and Shilbung, the princes stern in fight, 

And since has many a wonder achieved with all-surpassing might. 

The best adventure and the fullest of character in the whole 
poem is probably that where Gunther goes a wooing to Brunhild. 
There is a touch of sly humour in the old writer's description of 
the curiosity of the ladies, and of the feelings with which the lover 
and his two Burgundian knights regard the preparations for the 
trial of strength. 

“Then bade the Queen her maidens from the windows go; 

Them it ill betitted to stand a sight and show 

For the rude eyes of strangers : they bow’d to her behest ; 

But what next did the ladies, we since have heard confest. 
“They robed them in their richest to meet the strangers’ gaze 

Such, ever since were women, were ever women’s Ways. 

Through every chink and loophole was levell’d many an eye 

At the unweeting champions, through love to peep and pry. 
“There were but four together who came into the land : 

The far-renown'd Siegfried led a horse in hand. 

This Brunhild at a window mark’d with heedful eye : 

As lord of such a liegeman was Gunther valued high. 

“Then humbly by the bridle he held the monarch’s steed, 

Huge of limb and puissant and of the purest breed, 

Till in the royal saddle King Gunther proudly sat : 

So served him noble Siegfried, which he too soon forgat. 
“ Then his own the warrior led from ship to shore ; 

He of a truth such service had seldom done before, 

As to stand at the stirrup, when another mounted steed. 

Of all, close at the windows, the women took good heed.” 

Our extracts must stop here, though more would be necessary 
to possess the reader witha full idea of this remarkable poem. 
The deficiency, however, can be readily supplied by Mr. Lettsom’s 
volume; which is to be regarded as an addition to English letters, 
and an addition all the more useful as the language of the original, 
long obsolete, is not to be acquired merely for the sake of reading 
The Nibelungenlied. 
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CLARK’S GAZPACHO.* 
Tuts volume comprises an account of a tour through Spain, made in 
the summer months of 1849, without other ostensible object than to 
vary the Continental excursion by visiting a new region, and seeing 
what was there to be seen in nature, society, and art. Mr. Clark 
left London when the “ alarming news” of the last émeute in Pa- 
ris “stood rubric on the walls”; and, in spite of advice, made his 
way to Paris by the iron road, reached Bourdeaux in the diligence, 
and thence traversed Spain from St. Sebastian, to Malaga, Seville, 
and Cadiz. He performed his journey in various modes. The 
diligence conveyed him to Madrid; he visited the Escurial on 
horseback ; to Toledo and thence to Granada he used the diligence 
again; from Grenada he made a tour through the wild and little 
frequented district of the Alpujarrez, and another through the 
Sierra, in which a horse, saddle-bags, and an attendant squire, were 
matters of necessity ; a mayoral took him from Granada to Malaga, 


| where two French gentlemen joined him in a land trip to Gib- 


raltar; whence he proceeded across country to Seville ; and ended 
his journey by a steam-voyage to Cadiz. 

Although Spain is comparatively speaking new ground, from the 
difficulties and alleged dangers which attend travelling in the 
country, the book owes its interest as much to the mind of the au- 
thor as to the materials. “Gazpacho,” Mr. Clark tells us, “is a dish 
universal in and peculiar to Spain. It is a sort of cold soup, made 
of bread, pot-herbs, oil, and water. Its materials are easily come 
by, and its concoction requires no skill.” The title and its ex- 
planation, however, convey an erroneous idea of the work. If Mr. 
Clark’s materials were not gotten by means of riskful adven- 
ture or severe toil, they were only attainable by a trained obser- 

* Gazpacho ; or Summer Months in Spain. By William George Clark, M.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. Published by John W. Parker. 
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vation; and though there is no parade of skill, there is an eye to 
select the salient points of things, a mind to grasp the truth they 
contain, and a vivacious spirit to exhibit them vividly to the 
reader. By passing over the commonplaces, by presenting only 
what is characteristic, and by an utter carelessness of anything like 
formal composition, Mr. ¢ lark could make a walk through town or 
a trip to Greenwich amusing, if somewhat curt : indeed, his journey 
to Paris is not the least lively passage in the book, and one of the 
most characteristic of the author. ; 

« Next morning we set sail (metaphorically) for Franee. The passengers, 
thanks to the sematen émeute, were only four in number, There were 
two little Fre neh milliners, who, hay ing come to London to see the fashions, 
(a proud tribute to our advancing civilization,) had been suddenly re- 
called * by the alarming news” aforesaid. One was going back for the love 
of her husband, the other for company. “1 est si vif,” said Adéle, tear- 
fully ; ‘ il se battra dans les rues @ coup sir.” Ilow old is he?’ 1 asked. 
* Ila vingt ans, Monsic ur.” * Et le mic n, au contraire,” said Louise, coldly, 
‘ est trés prudent ; il restera chez sol.’ * And how old is he?’ * Ih it SOIX- 
ante ans, Monsieur.” Poor Louise! The weather was so fine, that if Adéle 
was sick at heart she was at least free from the mal-au-cour; and La 
Manche, smooth as satin, floated us in two hours into the harbour of Bou- 
logne. On landing, the ge ns-d’armi s saluted me as * Monsieur.” We were 
not under a Red Republic; nor, if 1 might judge from the sentiments of my 
fellow travellers to Paris, were we likely to be. They purchased chietly the 
‘Assemblée Nationale, and applied more epithets to Ledru-Rollin than T eare 
to record or remember. True it is, I travelled in the first-class; but subse- 
quent experience convineed me that reactionary Views were very generally 
entertained by the lower classes too,—by cabmen, &e., whose vehicles had 
been confiscated for barricades, and bakers, who had suffered from the fra- 
ternal visits of the sovereign mob, breaking bread and windows from house 
to house. The minds of coachmen were no longer unsettled; the very pos- 
tillions had forsaken the movement party: one of them, after exhausting 
his rich national vocabulary of abuse on a lazy horse, ground his teeth, and 
shrieked out as a tinal malediction, * Bribon de Raspail, va!’ ”’ 

The Spanish bull-fight has been done so often as to be some- 
what trite, but Mr. Clark gives variety to it by picturing the 
audience, as well as the animals in the arena. , In the course of his 


explorations at Sey ille, however, he lighted upon a new phase of 


it—a species of rehearsal. 

“One day I was present at a funcion de novillos—a kind of juvenile bull- 
fight, in which young beasts are brought to be bullied, and, if possible, killed 
by young men. 
pomp and circumstance and danger ; a farce instead of a tragedy—very gro- 
tesque and ludicrous. For instance, aman in night-gown and night-eap is 


brought in upon a bed, shamming sickness, and is placed in the middle of 


the arena. Then a young bull, with his horns sheathed in corks, is let in; 

of course he rushes at the only prominent objeet—the bed, and turns it over 

and over; the sick man taking care so to dispose the mattresses and bolsters 
that the animal may spend his fury upon them and not upon him. 

“ At another time several men are set upright in round wicker baskets, 
about five feet high, with neither top nor bottom. The bull charges 
these, one after the other, knocks them down, and rolls them along with his 
horns. It is great fun to watch the evident perplexity of the beast when he 
sees their spontaneous motion. Then, when his back is turned, the attend- 
ants jump over the barrier and set the baskets on their legs again; and the 
same joke is repeated till one is tired of it. 

“The unpractised matadors generally fail in attempting the fatal stroke ; 
so the poor defenceless animal has to be despatched by means of the media 
luna, an instrument, as its name imports, shaped like a half-moon, and at- 
tached to a long pole. Armed with this, a man comes slily behind and ham- 
strings him; after which he is feloniously slain with a knife plunged through 
the spinal vertebrae. We could not retrain from loudly expressing our dis- 
gust at this barbarity, to the great amusement of our neighbours, to whom 
the spectacle was familiar, An English lady was sitting not far off, and 
looked on without the slightest change of colour. I charitably hoped that 
she was rouged for the nonce.”” 

At Gibraltar Mr. Clark fell in with a story indicative of a good 
trait in the character of the Queen of Spain; which, as there are 
not many of that kind bruited abroad, we quote, as well as for the 
sample of red-tape coldness or oflicial etiquette. 

“Tn deseending, we followed the path to St. Michael's Cave, which had 
recently been honoured with a visit from the Infanta and her husband. We 
went on till we got into inner darkness, with the mud oozing over our ankles, 
and the drops pattering frequent on our hats; then we held a conclave, 
voted it possibly romantic, but decidedly uncomfortable ; and so retreated 
and emerged into the sunlight. The visit of the Infanta had taken place 
about a month before, and the rock was still echoing with the fame thereof. 
She was received by the Governor with genuine courtesy and kindness. At 
first she appeared constrained and reserved; but when at dinner Sir Robert 
proposed Queen Isabel’s health in a hearty Anglo-Spanish specch, she thawed 
at once into geniality. When the Queen heard of the reception given to her 
sister, she immediately sat down, and with her own hand wrote to Narvaez, 
requesting that the Grand Cross of Carlos Tercecro should be sent to the Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar. This susceptibility of generous impulses is a noble trait 
in the Queen’s character, and is a brighter ornament to her crown than any 
diamond there. She has been known, in default of money, to throw a costly 
bracelet toa beggar. That monarch is twice a monarch who ceases to be 
slave to a master of ceremonies. So the Grand Cross was sent forthwith ; 
but the powers that move men like puppets with their red tapes forbade its 
acceptance. Truly, etiquette and courtesy are not always synonymous ; 
rather, shall we say, etiquette is courtesy in a strait-waistcoat.” 

_ Although religious indifference prevails among the rising genera- 
tion, the party of Progress has not made much advance in the way 
of banishing prejudices and getting rid of an ignorance worthy of 
the darkest ages. This story of Jew’s tails is incredible except in 
a “good story.” 

. x Let me say a few words about an honest man, by way of contrast, one 
Senor Vazquez, who, during those burning mid-day hours, when prudent 
people stay in-doors and only fools rush out, came to teach me Spanish. He 
Was a native of Castile, and had spent twenty years in England, so he was 
able both to speak his own language and interpret it; a rare combination in 
the South of Spain. The worthy man, in conjunction with a buxom Anda- 
be lan helpmate, Was just organizing an English boarding-house in the Calle 
San Anton; which | cordially recommend to my countrymen. Ile had be- 
come thoroughly Protestantized and Anglicized, and had imbibed some of 
that contempt for his own country and the things thereof which is so ob- 
serveable in travelled Spaniards. © 


“ He told me some quaint stories illustrative of the ignorance and preju- | 


dice still lingerine in the 


i land. For instanee, one day he was in company 
With some respectable persons of the middle class, when the conversation 


It is a kind of parody of a real bull-fight—nothing of its | 
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turned on an event which had just occurred at Granada. A young man of 
the Jewish persuasion had avenged the cause of Shylock by running off with 
the daughter of a Christian. ‘* What a shame!’ said one; ‘ very likely the 
poor innocent children will have tails.” Seme seeptic present interposed 
with a doubt as to whether Jews had tails really or not. The majority held 
that it was unquestionable; but as one or two still questioned it, the dispute 
was referred to Senor Vazquez, a travelled man. He quietly decided the 
matter in the aftirmative; * For,’ said he, ‘ when I was in London, I saw 
Baron Rothschild, who is a Jew of a very high caste, and he had a tail as 
long as my arm.’ So the scepties were silenced, and smoked the cigar of 
aequleseenec, 

Nor has Liberalism altogether banished the use of the knife in 
private quarrel ; nor will it, perhaps, until a government of prompt 
and impartial justice be established. 

“One day in my rambles, which were desultory like my book, I fell in 
with a faded clerical-looking person, who I found had been a friar, and 
wus still a mendicant. He begged me te go with him and see something. 
I went with him accordingly across the Court of Oranges to a little cha a, 
adjacent to the cathedral. I expected to see a picture or a statue; Dut 
there, to my horror, was a corpse, with the face uncovered and smeared with 
clotted blood. It was nenel in white, and some tapers were burning at 
the head and feet. It was a man who had been killed in the Alameda the 
preceeding evening, whether by accident or design I did not learn. Apropos 
to this, my conductor proceeded to give me some appalling statistics of assas- 
sination. How far he had means of knowing, and how much credit his as- 
sertions were entitled to, I cannot say. He informed me that in the past 
month there had been nineteen murders and attempts to murder in Seville 
alone ; and that during the May of 1848, there were as many as thirty. If 
this be true, considerable deductions must be made from my two friends’ 
enthusiastic praise of the lower orders of Andalucia. The frequency of the 
crime may be partly accounted for, not palliated, by the habit of carrying a 
long knife, persisted in, in defiance of prohibition. Yet this same people of 
Seville, who took no notice of the murders at their own doors, read a can= 
vassed with eager interest the details of a murder in London, which then 
constituted the * English news’ of the Spanish papers.”’ 

Notwithstanding the rapid, lively, touch-and-go manner of Mr. 
Clark, we question if his example is not even better than his book, 
He has shown with how much safety, pleasure, and profit, Spain 
may be traversed by a tourist who can undergo a little fatigue and 
put up with a few privations ; while even the privations Mr. Clark 
underwent might be reduced by sticking to the main roads and the 
diligence. At the same time, to do much more than see, a’ man 
must have the language, or Mr. Clark’s active-minded industry to 
improve or acquire it at odd hours. He should also, to travel ad- 
vantageously among the Dons, have more regard to other ve 
prejudices, and eyen their follies, than the generality of English- 
men are disposed to show. We suspect that Mr. Clark’s recipe to 


| win a Spanish innkeeper is capable of a wider application. 


| we intimated in acknowledging its receipt. 


“Tt was not yet dark when we got to Coronil, a considerable place, with 
its ruined castle of course; and, what was more to my purpose, a decent 
om entitled ‘Del Pilar.” The burly host was reposing on a stone seat 
vefore the door as we rode up. He made no sign of welcome; but I had 
long found that the only way of conciliating an innkeeper was to do by de- 
sign what Don Quixote did in madness—to treat his house as if it were a 
castle, and him as if he were the lord thereof. The truth is, every man is 
above his trade, and would hold his dignity sullied by showing the least 
empressement towards a customer, Necessity compels him to open his door; 
but, in revenge, he intrenches himself behind a breastwork of reserve, 
Dismount and approach, he consents to parley; salute with grave courtesy, 
he accepts a truce; address in your stateliest Castilian, his flattered * wor- 
ship’ surrenders at discretion; present a Gibraltar cigar, the lord of the 
castle is merged in the idolater of tobacco, and becomes the humblest of your 
slaves. 

“T tried this plan of attack at Coronil with eminent success, and was im- 
mediately put in possession of such resources for supper and sleep as the van- 
quished foe could command.” 


DR. COPLAND ON PALSY AND APOPLEXY.* 

Tue views, and to some extent the matter of this volume, have 
already appeared at various times and on various occasions, as 
Part of it was pub- 
lished many years since, in the author’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine; part in the Croonian Lectures, delivered before the 
College of Physicians in 1846 and 1847; other parts again are of 
still older date, having been promulgated as early as 1822 
and some of the immediately succeeding years. The treatise before 
us combines the opinions formerly advanced in separate appearances, 
enlarged and strengthened by additional experience, and by the sift- 
ing to which controversy has exposed, or the confirmation to which 
adoption has subjected them, as well as by experiments upon the 
nature of the blood, instituted by the author himself and other in- 
quirers. 

Exhaustive and complete is the character of the treatise. The 
broad divisions of the description of disease, its causes and com- 
plications, the precautions for prevention, the treatment for cure 
or alleviation, and the regimen necessary to keep off a recurrence 
of the attack, are common arrangements in medical treatises. Dr, 
Copland pursues these divisions to greater length and minuteness 
than is usual, especially in exhibiting the various forms and the nu- 
merous complications both of palsy and re. Fulness of ex- 
position, however, is the main feature. No possible circumstance 
that causes or characterizes the disease or its complications seems 
overlooked ; the opinions of all ancient and modern writers of any 
authority upon cause and treatment, are tersely stated, in con- 
junction with Dr. Copland’s own; and the reader is helped to a con- 
clusion. The treatment is not always so fully directed, because the 
work is addressed more to the practitioner than the pupil, and the 
nature of the disease being once explained the management follows 
from the diagnosis. But the principles of treatment are always laid 
down, with the reasons; the preference for one kind of medicine 
over another, and even for one form over another, is also given; 
and in many eases prescriptions are printed. 

* On the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Palsy and Apoplexy ; 


Seats, Complications, and Morbid Relations of Paralytic and Apoplectic Diseases. 
By James Copland, M.D., &e. Xe. Published by Longman and Co. 


of the Forms, 
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This fulness of matter causes a somewhat overladen style, and 
renders the work as a literary composition less broadly popular 
than some other medical treatises. The learning too that is poured 
into it, though by no means pedantic, is rather formal, and lacks 
that living spirit which some writers infuse into the knowledge of 
the past; whereas Dr. Copland gives only the naked opinion. As 
the professional treatise, for which it is designed, the book is full, 
thorough, and safe. 

It is the fate of the discoverers of useful truths to be deprived 
by their success of the striking effect of their discoveries, which 
seem after a while to become common property. It has fared even 
worse with Dr. Copland; for some of his views have been attri- 
buted to other writers, who subsequently advanced the same opi- 
nion. Perhaps the level expositional style in which Dr. Cop- 
land propounds his views, rather hides, not their importance, but 
their originality. Some of them not only depend upon technical 
apprehension, but upon professional learning to — fully. 

he broadest feature is not the connexion of palsy and apoplexy, 
or the complication of one or both with other disorders, or the re- 
condite views of the numerous causes of the diseases, but the im- 
portant distinction between the two kinds of apoplexy. With people 
m general, apoplexy is deemed a determination of blood to the head, 
the rupture of a vessel, an overflow (extravasation) of blood, or (if 
their knowledge goes so far) an overcharged condition of the ves- 
sels, which causes death, insensibility, or palsy, by pressing upon 
the brain. Too much blood is their notion of the cause; copious 
bleeding the modus curandi, (unless they happen to have a preju- 
dice against bleeding); and when they hear that apoplexy is ap- 
prehended in the case of any person, they wonder the doctors do 
not keep it off by blood-letting. As far as too much blood in the 
region of the brain is in question, their view of the cause 
is mostly correct enough; but deranged circulation, or a weakness 
in the coats of the vessels of the brain, or deficient vital power or 
action, may be a cause of apoplexy, as well as a general super- 
abundance of blood. When a middle-aged man of strong constitu- 
tion, aldermanie look and aldermanie habits, drops down insensible 
after an aldermanic meal, and his pulse actually thumps the finger, 
copious bleeding with subsequent depletion by purgatives, blisters, 
cupping, and what not, is indicated. It should be said, however, 
that some authorities hold that bleeding even in such case only 
tends to shake the constitution, while it does not contribute to ab- 
sorb the effusion on the brain. But this is the opinion of a mi- 
nority, and it may be called a peeuliar opinion ; the practitioners 
most a to active treatment admitting the necessity of relief 
by bleeding when the action of an organ is overpowered to the ex- 
tent of insensibility as regards the brain, and to extensive derange- 
ment of function in severe inflammation. But bleeding is a very 
critical matter when apoplexy attacks a person in advancing life or 
old age, (and these are the most general epochs of this discase,) 
with a constitution originally delicate, or which has been lowered 
by sedentary occupations, thought, trouble, or excesses. No doubt, 
there may be a disproportionate quantity of blood in the brain, as 
well as effusion thereon; but the attack, so to speak, in 
the brain, arises from deranged cireulation elsewhere, or from 
deficient vital power or action. To bleed such a patient, might 
kill him on the spot, or so reduce him that recovery would 
be hopeless even if he survived the doetor in the first stage of the 
disease. At the same time, there is a risk of inflammation super- 
vening about the injured part, and bleeding nicely proportioned to 
the case may be desirable when the patient has rallied, while tonics 
may become a necessary accompaniment. And these are ques- 
tions whose settlement involves the nicest discernment in the 
medical man; for no teaching ean do more than indicate the prin- 
ciples; the practice must depend upon long experience and indivi- 
dual perception in each individual ease. Here is one, in which, 
too, the obvious signs of delicacy from personal appearance would 
seem to have been absent. 

“ In some instances, the apoplectic seizure commences and continues for a 
time in the weak form now being considered, and passes into a state of mode- 
rate reaction, with more or less marked cerebral disorder, or determination 
of blood to the head, especially after a recourse, necessary at the time, to 
restorative means. The following case, illustrative of this, occurred to me 
many years ago, and I have observed similar instances since then. When 
travelling in the summer in one of the short stages, I sat opposite an aged 
and corpulent man, who, very soon after our leaving town, suddenly lost his 
consciousness and power of motion. His countenanee became first pale, then 
bloated and inexpressive, his breathing slow and slightly stertorous, all his 
muscles completely relaxed ; and he fell, in a few seconds, upon those sitting 
around him. We were only a few doors from a chemist’s shop; the coach 
was stopped, and he was carried thither. He was now profoundly apoplectie ; 
& copious perspiration tlowed from his face and forehead, the veins of which 
were distended, and all his senses were completely abolished. There wes no 
sign of hemiplegia, but there was general and complete loss of motion and 
sensation. His neckcloth having been removed, the pulsation of the carotids 
was found to be slow, and of natural strength and fulness. Whilst he was 
held in a sitting posture in a chair, cold water was squeezed gently over his 
head from a sponge, and his head frequently sponged with it ; volatile salts 
were also held for a short time and at ree ds to his nostrils. The power 
of deglutition was at this time abolished, so that it was impossible to imme- 
diately administer a draught, chiefly consisting of a small quantity of spiritus 
ammonie aromaticus and camphor mixture, which was prescribed. In a very 
few minutes his consciousness returned, he took the draught, and in a short 
time afterwards he walked to a coach, in which 1 aecompanied him home. 
He now complained only of a very slight confusion of ideas, with scarcely 
any headache ; but his carotids beat more firmly. One moderate blood-let- 
ting and an active purgative were now directed. The next day he was 

erfectly well, and has continued so. What would have been the result had 
e been largely blooded previously to the reaction >” 

Dr. Copland agrees with Abererombie and Cruveilhier, in eon- 
sidering that there is no valid reason for the distinction proposed 
between serous and sanguincous apoplexy; nor in the instance of 
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a 
primary apoplexy does he consider the serous effusion the actual 
cause of death. 

“Many of the cases which terminate by serous effusion exhibit in their 
early stages all the symptoms usually assigned to sanguincous apoplexy 
such as flushed countenance, stromg pulse, vigour of constitution, &c.; whilst” 
on the other hand, many of those accompanied by paleness of countenanee 
and feebleness of the pulse are found to be purely sanguincous; even the 
preéxistence of dropsical effusion, or the leuco-phlegmatic diathesis, or great 
age, &c., furnish no certain data, although a strong presumption, of the ate 
tack being that depending upon the effusion of serum. The shock given to 
vitality by the sanguineous effusion is generally not sufficiently estimated or 
correctly interpreted by many. 

“The serous effusion in those cases in which it constitutes even the chief 
lesion, cannot be viewed in any other light than in that of a result of pre- 
existing disturbance of the circulation, depending, as will be more fully 
alluded to in the sequel, either upon imperfect vital tonicity or action of the 
vessels, or upon obstructed circulation, especially in the vems and sinuses of 
the orgun, or even upon both. Another circumstance well deserving of 
notice, and evincing that the serous effusion is of itself to be viewed as merely 
a part and indeed no very important part of the existing lesions, although 
the most demonstrable, is the fact also first insisted on by Dr. Physick and 
Dr. Abercrombie, that the quantity of fluid effused bears no proportion to 
the degree of the apopleetie symptoms: for we find it in large quantity 
when the symptoms have been slight; in small quantity when they have 
been both strongly marked and long continued; and finally, we find most 
extensive effusion in the head when there have been no apoplectic symptoms 
at all. The inference, therefore, clearly deducible from the most faithfully 
observed facts is, that the effusion is not the cause of the apoplectic seizure, 
but the consequence of that state of circulation on which the disease more 
immediately depends. Indeed, I am of opinion that a considerable portion 
of the effusion takes place either immediately before death, or soon after 
life is extinet ; and that several cases referred to serous effusion have not 
arisen from this cause, the quantity of serum having evidently not been 
greater than we have reason to believe naturally exists in the head, as 
necessary to regularity of the functions of the brain, under the varying 
states of cireulation, and of atmospheric pressure on the surface of the body, 
from which the unyielding bones of the cranium protect the encephalon.”* 





CALNET’S PHANTOM WORLD." 

Amone the numerous works of Augustine Calmet, was a series of 
treatises on the various superstitions of mankind, from magie to 
miracles of the Romish Church. With his native sense, the author 
displayed in his book the shrewdness of the scholar and contro- 
vertist, the credulity of the Romanist priest of the seventeenth 
century, and perhaps the feeling of a pious-minded man, who 
having lived to wituess the scoffs of Voltaire and others, might 
deem it proper to uphold a belief of which his own reason was 
not so assured. Besides these characteristics, Calmet brought 
to his task a profound erudition, that extended over the ancient 
Classies and Fathers, the ceclesiastical authors of the middle 
and suceecding ages, modern travellers, writers on magie, the 
Hebrew and Christian Seriptures, and the wide range of mis- 
ecllanecous knowledge necessary to their illustration. The matter 
drawn from such various sourees he arranged with order, ‘selected 
with judgment, and presented in a style calm, easy, and sustained, 
though not rising beyond the mode of his day, and appearing now 
somewhat old-fashioned. 

It is a translation of this work which Mr. Bentley has published 
with the title of The Phantom World, wider the editorship of Mr. 
Christmas. As a series of essays, containing a general account of 
the different topics embraced in the large tield which the author 
undertook, illustrated by the more striking stories connected with 
each head, and commented on with as much fairness and freedom 
as could be expeeted from a Romish pricst trained under the mid- 
dle age of Louis the Fourteenth, (Calmet was born in 1672,) the 
work was undoubtedly worthy of republication. It will be 
found not only a book of curious Icarning and still more curious 
tales, but a storehouse of materials useful to the littérateur, 
though they possibly might have been available to him in other 
editions. It may be a question whether, for common readers, the 
materials of Calmet might not with advantage have been reeast. 

Almost every page abounds with singular knowledge, or anee- 
dotes still more singular. If Calmet had never written, and the 
present age could have produced a work involving the extensive 
learning, such a book would have made the reputation and helped 
the fortune of a man who could have presented his matter in the 
manner required by the modern taste. 

One of the many stories of the Christian Fathers, and the author's 
remarks upon it, will eonvey some idea both of the narrative and 
the commentary. It is from the division on Magie. 

“One day they brought to St. Macarius the Egyptian a virtuous woman 
who had been transformed into a mare by the pernicious arts of a magician. 
Her husband, and all those who saw her, thought that she really was changed 
intoa mare. This woman remained three days and three nights without 
tasting any food proper either for man or horse. They showed her to the 
priests of the place, who could apply no remedy. 

* Then they led her to the cell of St. Macarius, to whom God had revealed 
that she was to come: his disciples wanted te send her back, thinking that 
it was a mare. They informed the saint of her arrival, and the subject of her 
journey. ‘Ile said to them, You are downright atiimals yourselves. thinking 
you see What is not: that womanis not changed, but your eyes are fascinated, 
At the same time he sprinkled holy water on the woman's head, and all 
present beheld her in her former state. He gave her something to eat, and 
sent her away safe and sound with her husband. As he sent her away, the 
saint said to her, Do not keep from church; for this has happened to you for 
having been five weeks without taking the sacrament of our Lord, or at- 
tending divine service.’ * ad a 

* Will it be said that this is only the effect of imagination, prepossession, 


or the trickery of a clever charlatan? How can you persuade tifty people 
that a woman who is present before their eyes ean be changed into a mare, 
supposing that she has retained her own natural shape? How was it that 


the soldicr mentioned by .Eneas Sylvius did not recognize his wife, whom 
he pierced with his sword, and whose ears he eut off? How did Apollonius 

* The Phantom World; or the Philosophy of Spirits, Apparitions, &c. By Au- 
gustine Calmet. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Reverend Henry 
Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., Xe. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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oma persuade the Ephesians to kill a man who really was only a dog? 
of Tye" i oe that this dog, or this man, was the cause of the pestilence 
~<A aftlicted Ephesus ? It is then very credible that the evil spirit often 
ee elie on the air, the carth, and on animals, and produces effects 
ach appear above the power of man. 
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Tunpresstons and Experiences of the West Indies and North America 
in 1849. By Robert Baird, A.M. In two volumes. 

Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy: a Summer Ramble. 
Richard Weld. ; : . ; : 

Phases of Faith ; or Passages from the Hist ry of My Creed. By Francis 
William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol Colleg », Oxford, 

Essays, selected from Contributions to the Ediuhe rgh Leview. By Tlen- 
“ry Rogers. In two volumes. - 

The Li ft and Correspoudence of Robert Se uthey. 

oe amd Charles Cuthbert Southey, M. 
Cumberland. In six volumes. — Volume lV. 

Gazpacho ; ov Summer Months in Spain. By William George Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Phantom World ; or the Philosophy of Spirits, Apparitions, &e, 
By Augustine Calmet. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Reverend Henry Christmas, M.A., F.RS., &e. In two volumes. 
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The Tuvantas: Travelling Impressions of Y 
Sollogub. With eight Ilustrations. 

people who trace every paper in favour of 
macy and corruption, will see in this little story an attempt of the same bad 
arts to enlist light literature in the cause of Eastern despotism. The Taran- 
tas is a species of tale, designed to impress the merits of old Russian nation- 
ality upon the reader, while it depreeiates what must be allowed to be bas- 
tard Russizn civilization. A young travelled spark and an old Russian squire 
meet at Moscow; the youth has exhausted his means, and in order to get 
home, somewhat unwillingly accepts a seat in the old-fashioned carriage, * the 
tarantas,” of his father’s old neig ibour. The scenes and incidents on the road 
serve to dc _ Russian manners in the interior; the persons the travellers en- 
counter exhibit some distinctive classes in the empire; and the dialogues that 

Tvan Vassilievitsch, the enlightened youth, holds with Vassily Ivanovitsch, the 
unpolished country gentleman, and others, serve to hold up to ridicule the Rus- 
sian reforiners, and to paint the solid qualities that in the author's opinion form 
the substratum of the genuine Russian. The book is written with some 
animation and cleverness, and the writer eseapes a common fault of didactic 
writers in not making his characters too good. The genuine Russians have 
various weaknesses, like other people ; and the author has too much bumour 
to suppress them, or cnough of the artist to perceive the relief they give to 
his book. In the main position, that Russia must depend upon her national 
character and circumstances for advance in freedom and civilization, not 
upon a poor imitation of Western Europe, we agree with the writer. Whe- 
ther the means he indicates are the best, or the sort of civilization he chalks 
out in a dream of Ivan when he falls asleep in the tarantas very likely, or a 
mere echo of the dishonest notions of Russian bureaucracy, is another atfair.] 

Clarendon ; a Tale. By William Dodsworth. In three volumes. 

[There is incident, with some power of description, in this fiction ; but not 
much novelty, or much regard to the likelihoods of life and character. It 
may form a book for the reader of the cireulating library, but it does not 

allenge criticism. } 
The Christian Philanthropist’ s Pilgrimage. A 
and Il. 

[The plot of this poem assumes that a philanthropist and his son go upon 
a pilgrimage to do their duty to their neighbour; and a variety of 
stories and characters, such as in prose would be called “sketches,” are the 
result. There is nothing remarkable in the execution; the great blot is the 
poor and commonplace character of the subjects. One might as well versify 
newspaper paragraphs, or the * facts” indeed, these 
would have more reality, and quite as much breadth, while the literal faets 
would have a natural verity which is lost in the attempt at fiction.] 

Goethe ; a New Pantomime. By Edward Kenealy. 

A long poem, whose subject is the life, death, and character of Goethe; 
Mephistopheles and various supernatural and allegorical beings taking part 
init. The idea seems to have been drawn from the Fvast; but it wants 
the geniality which amid all its contemptuous satire animated that work. 
Goethe is treated with a harshness without allowance, and cons quently with- 
out nightly hitting his defects. Neither is the theme sufficient for the length 
and machinery of the poem. Mr. Kenealy is fresh and fiuent to the last, 
and might go on fresh and fluent for ever. He has a fatal facility.] 

Aurora, and other Poems. Viv Mrs. V1. R. Sandbach. 
[A collection ot poems of the Annual class; that is, subjects obvious to those 
who are on the look-out for subjects, treated in a conventional style, having 
the sound and form but not the substance of poe try.] ; 
Wild Flavers from Germany. Vy Francis du Bourdieu, Captain Royal 
Hanoverian Engineers, 
[A pretty little book, containing a number of German legends, tales, &« 
Sified. } 
Pandemonium, or a Glimpse tuto the Modern Inferno, Past, Present, 
aud Future. By Asmodeu : 
[An attempt at contemporary satire. ] 
The Statistical Con panion, Tor 1850. 
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By T. C. Banfield, Esq., Sta- 
! Education, and C. R. Weld, Esq., As- 
sistant Secretary to the Roval Society. 
[A neat volume, containing, like its predecessor published in 1848, a large 
amount of facts, chiefly compiled or reprinted from public documents. Its 
handiness, and the mass of information it contains, render it a useful book 
for the di sk; but it would have been still better for more judgment and care. 
When the frets « hange with the years, it is of course necessary to re peat the 
table ; the repetition is useful, too, in the ease of facets fre que ntly referred to 
—such as the ages or reigns of sovereigns : but what is the use of repeating 
a table of the “assay of denarii,”” or of the “ statistics of consumption” : 
An index of omitted tables, contained in previous volumes, would answer all 
the purpose ] 
Heads of an Analysis of Roman History. ¥ 

Draw son W. Turner, M.A, , 
{A chronological summary of the principal events in Roman history, followed 
th short extracts from the principal modern writers, containing the pith of 
co opinions on cach subject. It is a great improvement over the dry and 
aren compendiums which stutf the head and load the memory with’ mere 
dates, or the lifeless names of events.) . 

Brief Outline on the Study of Theology, drawn up to serve as the basis 

of Introduc tory Lectures. * By the late Dr. Friedrich Schleicrmacher. 

To which are pretixed, Reminiscences of Schleiemacher, by Dr, Fried- 

rich Litcke. ‘Translated from the German, by William Farrer, LL.B. 
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The new editions are numerous, as usual. “ God in Christ’ appears to be an 
American reprint, whose peculiarities rather than merits have found favour 
in the eyes of the publisher ; for though not Unitarian, since the author 
maintains a superhuman character in Christ, it cannot be considered exactly 
orthodox. “ Kambles in Forfarshire” is te a considerable extent a re- 
= from a series of articles in the Dundee the publication 
1aving been caused by the attention they excited. The book is divided into 


Courier ; 


two parts, the first of which chiefly relates to the town of Dun- 
dee, its growth, and celebrities; the other embraces “ rambles” in 
the country. The fourth edition of “Jane Eyre” is in a single 


volume, and, we suppose, at a cheap price: the only literary features are 
the prefaces to the second and third editions, in the seeond of which the 
: Mr. Robson's * Constructive Exer- 
sound foundation in Latin, by compelling the pu- 


cises,”’ designed to lay 


pil to teach himself the grammar by exercising himself in its rules at an 
earlier stage than usual, has been revised, and a deleetus incorporated with 
the book. The eight remaining publications explain themselves by their 
titles; but it may be said that the last four are “shilling volumes,” of 


which three, till the late decision about aliens and copyrights, would have 

been inaccessible at this rate. 

God in Christ. ‘Three Discourses, delivered at New Haven, Cambridge, 
wid Andover. With a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By 
Horace Bushnell. 

Rambles in Forfarshire; ov Sketches in Town and Country. By James 

Myles. 

Jane Eyre; an Autobiography. 
Fourth edition. 

Constructive Excercise sfi vr Teac hing the Elements of the Latin Language 

With Latin Reading Les- 
sons and copious Vocabularies. By John Robson, B.A., London, Mem- 
ber of the Philolowieal Soci ty, Ke. Second edition, revised. 

Llistory of the Conquest of Tern ; with a Preliminary View of the Ci- 
vilization of the Incas. By William H. Prescott, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, &e. Fourth edition. In three volumes. 
Volume Il. 

The Tragedies of Lwipides, Literally Translated, with Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Theodore Alois Buckley, of Christ Church, 
Volume If. (Behn’s Classical Library.) 

The Christian Commonwealth. By John Minter Morgan. To which is 
added, an Inquiry respecting Private Property, &e. From a Periodi- 
eal of 1827. (The Pheenix Library.) 

Black’ s Pieture Nay ite Giitide to the English Lakes. 
on the Geology of the District, by John Phillips, F.R.S., 
Fourth edition. 

Morley Lrustein ; or the Tenants of the Heart. 
Esq. (J’arlour Library.) 

The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. (Tavlour Library. 

Oliver Goldsmith ; a Biography. By Washington Irving. 
Shilling Series.) 

Lives of the Successors of Mahomet. 
Shilling Series.) 


By Currer Bell, Author of “ Shirley.” 


on a Systen of Analysis and Synthesis. 


Including an Essay 
G.L., &e. 


By G. P. R. James, 


“ 


(Bohn’s 


By Washington Irving. (Bohn’s 





Iuuvstratep Work. 

Portraits of Ilistrious Personages of Great Britain. With Biographi- 
eal and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. By Edmund 
Lodge, Esq., F.S.A. In eight volumes. Volume VIL. (Bohn’s Ilus- 
trated Library.) 

New Perrronicat. 

London Medical Examiner, Monthly Review, and Statistical Journal 

of Practical Medicine, Nos. IL. U1. and HT. 
PAMPHLETS. 

Remarks occasioned hy the present Crusade against the Educational 
Plans of the Committee of Couneil on Education, Yew the Reverend 
Richard Davies, A.M. : 

First Principles of a Christian Faith, &e. 

Letters and Doen the Past and Recent Events 
Islands, &e. By Lord Charles Fitzroy. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Charles Wood, Bart., MP, &ey 

Assessed Taxes; with Suggestions for a general Revision of 
the Duties. ly an Officer of the Tax De partment of the Inland Re- 
venue. 

Chancery Infamy ; ov a Plea for an Anti-Chaneery League. By Tl. W. 
Weston. © 

Ai Inq airy into the Establishment of the Royal Acad my of Arts, &e. 
Edited by William Coningham. 

The A BOC of Coloni Iv Mrs. Chisholm. No. 1. 

The I'v rw shment on the Mark S of Prison 
Discipline is Advocated., Vy Captain Maconochie, R.N., KU. 

A Summary of the chief Arquments for and agaist Marri eu ith a 
Deceased Wifes Sister. ; 
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THE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY: STORY 
For some years the distinguishing power of English art, beyond the 
province of landscape-painting, has shown itself in the treatment of 
what we have usually called story or narrative pictures—pictures that 
tell a story or incident of the romantie or satiric kind, without rising to 
the grade of historical painting ; and this year is peculiarly strong in pro- 
ductions of that sort. There are many of merit which do not call for 
special notice : we shall rather take the opportunity of an unusually good 
display to point out the defects to which the school is peculiarly prone ; 
not, as some idle minds may suppose, because we take any invidious plea- 
sure in detracting from full praise, but because a time of vigour is pre- 
cisely that in which wholesome castigation is least unweleome and is most 
useful. Of those whom we are about to mention, there is not one that has 
not made an advance upon himself; not one, we think, that in this par- 
ticular style has not carried it beyond the stage whieh it had attained be- 
fore his tume if each has his peculiar foible, it may be held as the cor- 
relative of his peculiar genius; but true discipline in art is ever enabling 
power to encroach upon weakness, gaining to itself at the expense of its 
correlative. 
We welcome Maclise hom 


PICTURES. 


cain to common sense in design and colour, 
Ilis picture of “ The gross of green spectac les” is worthy of Goldsmith. 
In point of colouring, compared with the “ Stricken Deer” or the 
* Noah,” this is a Rubens to a paper-hanging: but the painter has only 
recommenced the attempt at verisimilitude—he has not succeeded; he 
has condescended to follow the suggestions of local colour—but he has 
not yet learned to observe and follow the modifications of inte reeption, 
reflection, and refraction of half-shadow, cast-tint, and transparent texture, 





| His tints are harsh, independent, singleminded creatures, isolated from 

































































their fellows. 
imaginary messes, Maclise may yet acquire some art in this line. The 
design is good: Moses is expatiating, with expanded limbs and counte- 
nance, on the beauty of his bargain and the benevolence of his merchant ; 


the Vicar is lost in silent annoyance and disappointment; the women | 
Perhaps a more | 


look on, half amused at the ingenuous greenhorn. 
thorough conception of character would have given Moses a position less 
indicative of loud-voiced potency ; and it most certainly would have given 
Dr. Primrose a greater simplicity of mien: this grave and vigorous gen- 
tleman is evidently destined to rise in the church. 
castigate his design of a pervading clement of swagger. 

Leslie realizes all the spirit of the gallant without this too truculent 
display of reckless physical vigour. His “Tom Jones showing Sophia 
Western herself as her best security for his good behaviour,” may be 
called a fac-simile of Fielding. Tom Jones is the very man: young, 
handsome, rather splay-featured than moulded to classic compactness ; 
goodnatured, spirited, easy, not too intellectual ; a very loving, loveable 


fellow. 








a bride-clect in every trait, and quite the woman to master that undis- 
ciplined scapegrace. 
pretty—like the echo of a sweet melody, which the rich composer turns 
over and shows you on the other side. With all his power of design, 
however, with all his painstaking effort to follow nature in the closest 
imitation, Leslie still labours under a fatal weakness in his colouring : 


stance approximates to chalk. You must grant him as a postulate, that 
all things, from furniture to flesh, belong to the chalk formation, and then 
he will present you a very pretty world. 


The two versions of “Griselda” challenge comparison, and doth profit | 
8 I I 


by it. Elmore is of the more vigorous turn: he inclines to the robust in 
mould, the tense in action. In designs past, before he came to maturity, 
there was a starting, convulsive, cramplike energy in his contour, which 
detracted from the strength : an anatomist would say that his limbs lacked 
the fascia which strengthens the muscles by binding them into compacted 
columns. He has nearly outgrown that tendency ; though his joints are 
still apt to be redundant in the twist, his eyes to turn a thought more 
than is easy. Redgrave has barely outgrown a peaking fecbleness of com- 
position ; and as Elmore isa sallow so Redgrave is a raw colourist : in the 
“Griselda” of Redgrave, the colouring is marred by apreternatural prepon- 
derancy of reds. The differences of the design correspond. Elmore sympa- 
thizes with physical overbearing’: Redgrave with gentleness, and conse- 
quently with the complaint against overbearing ; and he is given to point 
his satires at social oppressions of the pettier order. The “collision” of 
the tragedy in his design is conveyed in the vulgar haughtiness of the court 
ladies as compared with the gentle peasant whom they are dressing. In 
Elmore’s design the “ collision” is that of the robust, handsome, voluptuous, 
saturnine Marquis, with the simple, large-eyed, strong-souled Griselda, 
The Marquis is a man of strong passions, mistrustful mind, and tyran- 
nical temper: as he approaches the beautiful peasant, with confident 
courtesy, she, bending to the well, gazes upon him as though she con- 
fronted her whole destiny and accepted it. The story is a baser one than 
it is often thought, for the demoniac sacrifice of a woman's life to a 
man’s whim is shocking, and merited hate: but both artists have done 
much, as both Italian and English writers did, to redeem the villany by 
beauty—great redeemer of all vileness. Both painters seize great and 
beautiful types of woman. In Elmore, Griselda is a strong, large-limbed, 
dark, firm-fleshed woman ; ample in her affection and her devotion, in 
her placid but not passive steadfastness ; hers is a will to accomplish duty 
without yiclding up its own vitality of goodness, as weaker natures will. 
In Redgrave, the fair girl is collected meckly into herself; the bosom, 
half seen through the rich lace that first visits it, is exquisitely designed, 
as the very type of youthful softness and gentleness ; and slightly drawn 
in, it expresses the yielding submission of the girl. 7//s Griselda pos- 
sesses the exhaustless swectness of Boccaccio’s heroine. Her character- 
istic is submissive gentleness; that of Elmore’s, sclf-possessed steadfast- 
ness. Redgrave’s is the one to outlast the other: Elmore’s Griselda 
would have judged the infamous Marquis, despised, and hated him: Red- 
grave’s would judge nothing, but submit always, forgive always, and 
withhold her own goodness never. 


GIOTTO’S PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 

A scattered disputation has been going on in literary and artistic cireles 
respecting the discovery of a portrait of Dante by his friend Giotto. In 
Florence there is a prison called the Bargello; it had a chapel, since 
added to the prison ; according to the description of Vasari, in that chapel 
was a picture of Dante by Giotto, but the chapel had been altered and the 
walls were covered with whitewash. A zealous artist determined upon 
the work of treasure-trove, and actually refound the lost picture. — It has 
since been mutilated and adulterated; but by good fortune a fac-simile 
of the damaged picture, as it appeared before the adulteration, exists. 
The credit of this not fortuitous discovery was rightfully ascribed to Mr. 
Kirkup, an English artist resident at Florence: it has been claimed by a 
Signor Bezzi, an Italian resident in England; and a copy of the portrait 
in its mutilated form has been exhibited in London with the avowed pur- 
pose ofengraving. This portrait bore the following inscription 

“ Portrait of Dante Alighieri, painted by Giotto in 1300, in the chapel of 
the Pretorium at Florence. This monument, spoiled by the prisons con- 
structed and by various layers of white which had taken it from the eyes of 
the worshipers of patriotic things, was reéstablished on the 21st of June in 
1840, by the labour of a meritorious society, of which the promoter was Sig- 
nor Giovanni Aubrey Bezzi. 

* Praise to the good Italian, whose sojourn in ultramontane countries has 
not taken away the love of his own. =~ 

“The painter Marini was charged with this work,”’ 

The student of Italian records will easily recognize the free and easy 
style of these complimentary exercitations. The value of the record is 
somewhat explained away by the following letter from Mr. Kirkup to 
Signor Cavaleasella, an Italian friend in London. For the perfect can- 
dour and honourable feeling of the writer we can vouch. 

“My dear Sir—Signor de Tivoli has communicated to me your letter, and 
I agree with you in the matter of Signor Bezzi. These are the facts. I told 
him at my house of the existence of that portrait, and he voluntarily united 
himself with me for the necessary expenses and steps to rediscover it. He 
had not heard of the existence of that portrait, as he then confessed. The 
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Sophia is a shrewd, sensible, buxom girl; a lady every inch of 
her, but a charming, blushing, blooming piece of genuine flesh and blood ; | 


The repetition of her figure in the glass is very | 
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ance for this object. This was Mr. Wilde, an American, whom I ae 

° . . ~~ | - - cece 
with pleasure as our associate in the affair, Having found the rest 
most acceptable to the Government, a compact was made with him Sic 
Marini, to pay him 240 franceschini whether the picture were found, an 
| under the whitewash. = a5 

“ Bezzi, as an Italian and advocate, undertook to write the necessary pet; 
Sega etal : . . di sad peu 
tions ; and in this part he did more than we others did. Permission obj a 
| we were nevertheless forbidden [to enter into the matter] many times “a 
| various pretexts ; and we, believing that the reason was our quality of P 
reigners, prayed two Florentine friends to lend their name, securing — 
ainst any sacrifiee, all the expenses remaining at our charge. This — 
ceeded, and we begun the work. I remember that the first time that | ~ 
sed to the Bagello to see it, | found Marini on a scaffold, the two od ge 
which were rested in two large holes made in the wall as large as his he i 
If Dante had been under that part it would have been all finished. | scolded 
him, and the platforms afterwards in other parts were unattached and with, 
| out danger. Bezzi after this proposed to introduce other associates; and as 

it was a lightening of the expenses, that is 80 for each of us three, ~ 
only too contented. Ido not know how many were introduced by Bezyj« 
but a few days afterwards there came a new prohibition, and the room Was 
closed. Government, believing that the search interested the nation, took it 
upon itself, on our own conditions with Marini. Nevertheless nothing Was 
done; and here Bezzi made a new petition, cither that the thing should be 
| done or that we should be allowed to do it. Marini was then permitted to 
| return to the work on account of Government, and at that point Bezzi pe. 
| turned to England. It was some months afterwards that I heard that yf 
| rini had found certain figures, and soon afterwards the discovery of Dante 
himself. I went among the first to see it. What a pity! the eye of the 
| beautiful profile was wanting. There was a hole an inch deep or an inch 
and a half. Marini said it was a nail. it did precisely seem the damage of 
| anail drawn out; and so I suspect it was done mstead of cutting off the naj] 
But I have no proofs of that. This hole remained for a year, notwithstand. 
ing that I prayed that it might be filled up, beeause all who mounted upon 
the scaffold put their fingers into it, and I feared it would crumble more 
) Afterwards it was restored on the occasion of the congress of scientific philo- 
sophers, and I saw Marini under the direction of the Minister of Public 
Works who was by his side. He filled the hole, and made a new eye, tog 
little and ill-designed, and then he retouched the whole face and clothes 
to the great damage of the expression and character. As usual, the likeness 
of the face, and the three colours in which Dante was dressed, the same with 
those of Beatrice, those of young Italy, white, green, and red, stand no more ; 
the green is turned to chocolate colour; moreover the form of the cap is 
lost and confounded. 

“T desired to make a drawing to send it to my best friend Signor : 
it was denied to me by the keepers, and I went to the gallery to speak to one 
of the inspectors to have permission. He answered me, that too many per- 
sons were jealous, and that it was not decided to whom it would be permitted 
to publish it. I asked no more. Perhaps if I had asked of a minister or 
director I should have been more fortunate, as they had on more than ong 
occasion shown me politeness. But I 4btained the means to be shut up in the 
prison fora morning; and not only did I make a drawing, but a tracmg also, 
and with the two I then made a fac-simile sufficiently careful. Luckily it was 
before the rifucimento. I have sent one to———. Returning to Signor Bezzi; 
hearing of the success from my two friends, men of letters, he made an an- 
nouncement of his triumph, without even so much as mentioning my name, 
He had said adieu to me at Florence with his usual affectation of cordiality, 
where he shook hands as though he would have dislocated my shoulder ; and 
I was surprised at so barefaced an egotism without motive for resentment, 
I had never published a single boast on this subject. Some friends of mine 
have answered him without having known it. Somebody had paid him with 
his own money,—attributing all to me without naming him, I had published 
nothing : the truth is sufficiently known, and I do not want to lose my time 
with a mere charlatan. There are some in all nations; and at this moment 
I wish to be silent in all that may act against the Italians, too unfortunate 
and betrayed both within and without. 

“The truth is, that Bezzi undertook all the labours of the petitions. We 
should not have done it so much in rule; but without him we might have 
employed an Italian to do it. There are advocates enough in Florence pos- 
sessing the abilities of Signor Bezzi; nevertheless I accorded to him the 
whole merit of that labour, although it was fruitless. After the prayer had 
been more than once accorded, they had been forbidden; but that, I believe, 
was not his fault.”’ 
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BIRTHS 

On the Ist May, at Caledon House, Lreland, the Countess of Caledon, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Hopton, Lady Lacon, of a son. 

On the 4th, at the Bishop of Rochester's, Eaton Place, Mrs, Jermyn Pratt, ofa 
daughter. 

On the 5th, at Debdale House, Notts, the Wife of E. T. Coke, Esq., of a son, 

On the 6th, in Manstield Street, the Hon. Mrs. Hall, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Warley Barracks, Essex, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, of 
a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Ince Blundell Hall, Lancashire, the Lady of Thomas Weld Blun- 
dell, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGEs, 

On the 6th March, at Bhagulpoor, North India, the Venerable John Henry Pratt, 
M.A.. Archdeacon of Calcutta, and Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, 
to Hannah Maria, eldest daughter of G. F. Brown, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, and 
granddaughter of the late Rev. David Brown of Calcutta. 

On the 2d April, at the Cathedral, Bombay, Arthur Edmund Penny, Esq., eldest 
son of the Rev. Edmund Penny, to Georgiana Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Wim. Ward, Esq., formerly M.P., for the City of London. 

On the 23d, at Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, Henry Swansborough, Esq., to Sarah 
Helen, second daughter of the Rev. J. W. Jones, Vicar of Church Broughton, and 
Incumbent of Scropton, Derbyshire. 

On the 23d, at the British Embassy, Florence, the Rev. Henry Greene, son of the 
late Sir Jonas Greene, of Dublin, to Isabella Ellen, third daughter of William Rey- 
nolds, Esq. 

On the 27th, at Trinity Church, Chelsea, the Rev. James Drummond Money, of 
Sterntield Rectory, Suffolk, to Clara Maria, fourth daughter of the late Sir Francis 
surdett, Bart. 

On the 30th, at Edinburgh, the Rev. A. C. Fraser, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics, New College, Edinburgh, to Jemima Gordon, daughter of the late William 
Dyce, Esq., M.D., of Aberdeen. 

On the 3d May, at Etherley, the Rev. J. P. Eden, Rector of Bishopwearmouth, to 
Catharine Francis, daughter of Henry Stobart, Esq., of Etherley House, Durham. 

On the 7th, at Marylebone Church, Richard Ashton, Esq., of Gorstage Hall, 
Cheshire, to Louisa, daugliter of the late Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart., of Denby 
Grange, Yorkshire. : 

On the 7th, at St. Thomas’s Church, Ardwick, the Rev. James Pelham Pitcairn, 
B.A., youngest son of Sir James Piteairn, Inspector-Gencral of Hospitals, Dublin, 
to Emily, only child of Henry Turner, Esq., ot Dover Terrace, Manchester. 

On the 7th, at South Church, Durham, the Rev. George Edward Green, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Andrew, Auckland, and late Fellow of University College, Durham, 
to Catherine Talbot, daughter of Thomas Peacock, Esq., of Bishop Auckland. 

DEATHS. 

On the 29th April, at Cheltenham, Sarah, Wife of Thomas Clarke, Esq., of the 
Medical Staff of the Army, eldest daughter of Licutenant-General Sir George Napier, 
K.C.B. 

On the 29th, at Paris, Lady Scott Douglas, Wife of William Scott Kerr, Esq., of 
Chatto. 








day after he caine to propose the junction of another person of my acquaint- 


On the 2d May, at Wymering House, Hants, John Martin, Esq. ; in his 71st year. 
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in Fenchurch Street, William Vaughan, Esq., F.R.S.; in his 98th year. | 
st] at Torquay, Lord William Hervey, second surviving son of the Mar- | 

On the carey some time her Majesty's Secretary of Embassy at Paris. | 

quis of = at Avisford, Sussex, the Lady Isabella Anne Bridges, eldest daughter 
On the ym Marquis of Waterford, and widow of the late Sir John W.1L. Brydges, | 

aren y sv ‘near Canterbury; in her 73d year, 

—— =th at the » Wargrave, Berks, the Rev. James Hitchings, having 
ght -three years Vicar of that place. . ms . ms 

been Sih, at Burntwood Lodge, Wandsworth Common, William Charles Towns- 
oe. OC Recorder of Macclesfield, and a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn; in his 

end, s4q-, pwn 


“on th sth at Friern Barnet, the Rev. George Hodgson Thompson, Rector of that | 
nm the 8th, 
in his 56th year. | 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 7. 

-psnirs DissoLVED. Barker and Till, Burslem, earthenware-manufacturers 
r aud Parton, Maidstone, millers—MHedges and Keymer, Cirencester, linen- | 
Girdwood and Henderson, Orchard Pottery, Corbridge, Northumberland, 

Greaves and Co. Rateliffe-upon-Trent, railway-con- | 

Sharples and Wallace, Liverpool, painters } 
Worcester, porcelain-manufacturers AppleLy and Co. Ecking- 
wybyshire, ironmasters; as far as regards W. Walker—H. and J. Whitford, 
ton, a See, Kentish Town, linendrapers—Taylor and Savage, Liverpool, coal- 
: a ; ts _Robinson and Lynes, Coventry, riband-manufacturers — Beal and Dexter, 
ware “(er auctioneers—J. A. and D. Knight, High Street, Clapham, drapers 
ed ond Williams, Llangerniew, Denbighshire, quarry-proprietors—Stott and 
— Huddersfield, woollen-merchants —Floyd andjLawrence, Crosby Row, South- 
a ay om W. and W. E. Creasy, Edenbridge, surgeons—Duke and Mansell, 
Litt) “hampton, butchers; as far as regards W. Duke—Parry and Co. Liverpool, en- 
aes Pearson and Winks, Sheffield, razor-manufacturers Swift and Hazel, Mil- 
bank Street, firewood-cutters Burrow and Waller jun. Halifax, silk-dressers— 
Lower and Co. Manor Street, Chelsea, iron-founders—Dickson and Brakspear, Man- 
shester, architeets—Walmsley and Co. Waterloo Place, wine-merchants—Clapperton 
and Co. Galashiels, woollen-manufacturers —M*Queen and M‘Aulay, Shawtield Bank, 
1 »rglen, calico-printers. 
a es ANRULLED.— Daniel Evans, Merthyr Tydfil, earpenter—Arthur Wil- | 
liams, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, draper. ; g | 

Baxxevers.—Joun Burcrss Nunn, Colchester, t ilor, to surrender May 15, June 
21: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Stansfeld—Grorar. | 
Wotiaxp TUCKER, Tottenham Court Road, furrier, May 20, June 20: solicitors, | 
Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street 
Samvet MERANLEY, Walsall, butel , May 18, June 17 : solicitor, Slaney, Birmingham; 
official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham GASKELL JOUNSON _Liverpoc coal-mer- 
chant, May 21, June 11: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, 
Liverpool—FREDERICK Duncan, Liverpool, merchant, May 21, June 11: solicitors, 
Harvey and Co. Liverpool ; official assigt Cazenove, Liverpool— ‘Tuomas Samven 
Brows anchester, patent-agent, May 17, June 7: solicitors, Cunliffes and Co. 
Manchester; official assignee, Hobson, Manchester. 

Drvipexps.— May 30, Ward, Upper Ground Street, Christchurch, ironmonger— 
May 30, Yorke, Cambridge, upholsterer—May 24, Yates, Guernsey, shipowner—May 
30, Slaney, Wellington Place, Hackney, cabinet-maker—June 3, Hebbelthwaite and 
Hirst, Halifax, dyers—May 28, Walton, Leeds, tailor—May 28, Jackson, Lackenby, 
Yorkshire, builder—May 25, Shaw, Leeds, iron-founder. | 

Cerniricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— May . Pym, Broad Street, merchant—May 29, Burghes, Cheapside, | 
bookseller—May 29, Sydenham, Poole, printer—May 30, Lloyd, New Oxford Street, 
hosier— May 30, Purssell, Mile-end New Town, butcher 31, Fielding, Rhyl, 
Flintshire, hotelkeeper—May 31, Levi and Co. Liverpool, stationers—May 29, 
Smytheman, Rugeley, builder—May 29, Swainson and Birchwood, Manchester, 
manufacturers. 

Scorch SkQuESTRATIONS.—-M‘Kerrow, Sorn, Ayrshire, farmer, May 11, June 8 
Grant, Forres, Elgin, writer, May 14, June 4. 


Friday, May 10. 

Partversnirs Dissotvep.— Cordingley and Son, Wakefield, iron-founders— Blott 
and Co. Stamford, drapers; as far as regards T. W. Blott—Randall and Farrar, 
Manchester, ealico-printers—Green and Co. Leeds, printers—Taylor and Rednall, 
8 ket, sack facturers— Cotton and Co, Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, card- 
makers—Satton and Dunn, Birmingham, attornies—Axon and Co, 
joiners; as far as regards RK. Urie— R. and J. Hewetson, Corn Exchange, corn 
tors—Stuhlmann and Hayes, Manchester, commission-agents —Hindes and Co. Nor 
wich, manufacturers—Walker and Co. Tunstall, glass-stainers—Hodgson and Powis, 
Change Alley—Beare and Buckland, Newton Abbot, agricultural-machine-makers 
W. J. and E. R. Seller, Chester, brewers—G. and C. Copus, Henrietta Street, furni- 
ture-dealers—White and Co. Rio Grande de Sul, Brazil, merchants—Gra 
son, Perth, writers—M‘Andrew and Co. Glasgow, al-masters; as fa 
Tennant and Co, 

Bayxrvercy ANNULLED.—Evan Rees, Dudley, hatter. 

Bayxervets.—Ricnarp Darr and Joseru Brown, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
coach-lace-manufacturers, to surrender May 17, June 22: solicitors, May and Sweet- 
land, Queen Square, Bloombury ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Epwarp Parrarr, Park Village West, Regent's Park, advertising-agent, May 22, 
June 21: solicitor, Cunningham, Buckingham Street, Strand ; official assignee, Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Joux Tuomas Hottanp, Coventry, builder, May 
20: solicitors, Dewes and Son, Coventry; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; of 
assignee, Christie, Birmingham— Wit1t1am Havavrst, Liverpool, coach-proprietor, 

lay 22, June 20: solicitor, Dewhurst, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool 
—Marcaret Minyk, Manchester, grocer, May 31, June 14: solicitor, Makinson, 
Manchester; official assignee, Hobson, Manchester—Bucktey Royie, Manchester, 
check-manufacturer, May 28, June 12: solicitor, Andrew, Manchester; official as- 
sip Fraser, Manchester— Ricuarp Witson, Hull, stone-mason, May 29, June 19: 
solicitor, Stamp, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Divipenps.—Eade, Byworth, Sussex, tanner—May 31, Mills, Mark Lane, wine- 
merchant—May31, Atterton, Rattlesden, Suffolk, maltster— May 31, Fraser, Brighton, 
draper— May 31, Pulbrook, Cambridge Place, Hackney Road, grocer— May 31, Vines, 
Crutched Friars, corn-factor—June 3, Saker, Prospect Row, Bermondsey, builder— 
June 1, Blackman, Cranbrook, grocer—June 1, Cave, Walmer, Kent, merchant— 
June 1, Wheeler, Buckingham, cabinet-maker— May 31, Starkey, Old Street, car- 
penter—May 31, Stevens, Clement's Inn, builder—June 1, Seaber, Newmarket, seri- 
vener—June 1, Burgon, Bucklersbury, hardwareman—June 5, Wyse and Co. Newton 
Abbot, bankers—June 12, Paynter, Penzance, attorney—June 5, Hardcastle, Man- 
chester, tavern-keeper— May 30, Shardlow and Bradshaw, Stone, Staffordshire, shoe- 
manufacturers— May 31, Cawood, Leeds, iron-founder—May 31, Don, Swinton Lron- 
works, West Riding of Yorkshire—May 31, Randai, Halifax, innkeeper— June 1, 
Hallifax, Doncaster, limeburner—June I, Clarke, Sheffield, builder ~May 31, Gar- 
rison, Helperby, Yorkshire, grocer—June 1, Seaton, Frickley-cum-Clayton, York- 
shire, farmer—June 1, Smith, Doncaster, British-wine-manufacturer—May 31, D. 
and J. Haigh, Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers. 

Crrtiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—May 31, Baleombe, Cannon Street, share-broker—May 31, Gardener, Ray- 
leigh, Essex, grocer——May 31, Christie, Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth, ti 
—June 3, Brown, Wood Street, Bethnal Green, elastic-hat-band-manufacturer— 
June 1, Green, Brighton, ironmonger—June 1, Harbridge, Islip, Oxfordshire, miller 
—June 1, Mould, Woolwich, victualler—June 6, Angus, Berwick-upon-T weed, 

lass-dealer—June 10, Croome, Bristol, engineer—June 12, Bowyer, Boreham, 
iltshire, miller—June 5, Hunt, Bath, victualler. 

DEcLARATIONS or Drvipenps.—Jopp; div. of 3s. any Thursday; Pennell, Guild- 
hall ¢ hambers—Pottinger, Banbury, tailor; div. of 5}@. (on account of first div. of 
195. 10}d.), any Wednesday, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Hunter, King William 
Street, merchant; first div. of 4s. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Garland, North Shields, tailor; first div. of ls. 34d. on 

aturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Briggs, 
Leicester, innkeeper; first div. of 7s. 6d. May 11, or any subsequent alternate Satur- 
day until Dec. 21; Bittleston, Nottingham— Thompson, Derby, woollendraper ; first 
iv. of 5s. 6d. and a second div. of 4\d. May 11, or any subsequent alternate Satur- 
day until Dec. 21; Bittleston, Nottingham—Eminson, Grantham, scrivener; first div. 
of 3s. May 11, or any subsequent alternate Saturday until Dec. 21; Bittleston, Not- 
tingham—Strong, irmingham, screw-manufacturer; first div. of 20s. (on separate 
aed any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Cook, Worcester, upholsterer; first 
vont os 9s. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Mongredien, Liverpool, merchant ; 
_ ry of 2s. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Green, Liverpool, ironmonger ; 
v. of 4s. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Parr, Liverpool, painter; third 
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div. of 24d. and first and second div. of 13. 8d. (on new proofs), any Thursday; Caze- 
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nove, Liverpool 
of ls. 6d. (on new proofs 


Green, Liverpool, wine-merchant; second div. 
, any Thursday; Cazenove, Live rpool, 

SCOTCH SHQUESTRATIONS.— Fergusson and Co. Edinburgh, curriers, May 16, June 
6 Summers and Son, Hamilton, builders, May 18, Jur Nimmo, Edinbur h, 
printer, May 15, June 5—J. and D. Connal, Blackford, Perthshire, manufacturers, 
May 15, June 5—M‘Keehnie, Glasgow, mercantile agent, May 15, June 5—Russell, 
Tearie, near es, coarh-contracter, May 15, June 12—Lyell, Dundee, merchant, 
May 15, June 5. 5 
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3 per Cent Consols ...... 
Ditto for Account ees 
3 per Cents Reduced .... 
3} per Cents .. 
Long Annuities 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... 
Exchequer bills, lid. per diem .. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
List Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 























































































Austrian ..... rp. Ct | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ot. 106} ex d. 
Belgian . 4}— | Sjexd MeRICAR 2. ccccccccccccsecs i— any 
Ditto ... . i- > —_— Michigan skene 6 — — 
Brazilian .. i— s6j Mississippi (Sterlin 6‘— —— 
Bucnos Ayres . — | New York (1858 'i— — 
CRIMAR., cc cccccccccccecs 6— — Ohio . | —_ 
Danish —-—i—— | 8 82 
Dutch Ex ’i— | 56 | of 
Ditto .... i— | soy | | — 
French ats—-)>— Ditto au 
ED escaws 5 =— | SNE | Russian 107) 
Indiana (Sterling t6— Spanish i7} 
Illinois .... «‘-— 42 Ditto ° 37} 
Kentucky . ee Ditto (Passive) .. | 3} 
Louisiana Sterling ago Ditto Deferred). . ook 
Maryland (Sterling 90 Venezuela Active. ...... | 334 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 

Rariwars— !| Banks— 
Caledonian . 7i Australasian . 
Edinburgh and Glasg 27 Kritish North 
Eastern Counties .. 7h OC} Colonial ..... 
Great Northern s | 64 Commercial of London........ 
ireat North of England ......... | —_ London and Westminster . . 

at South. and West. Ireland. .} 295 London Joint Stock — 
H { 63) |! National of Ire 
5 . | ary | National Provincial 

Lancashire and Yorkshire aay | Provincial of Ireland 
Lancaster and Carlisle ......... | Sly Union of Australia ............. 
London Brighton and South Coast} 799 Union of London ....... 
London and Black wall panioal MINES 
London and North-we lw2 | Ibo WB vovccesccccccccesessoces 
Midland ............ 33 Krazilian lmperial. . . 
North British ............. Tv Ditto (St. John del Rey — 
South-eastern and Dover ........ | 134} Cobre Copper... os 35} 
South-westerm .......... ae js | 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick. 12 | 15 
York and North Midland ....... 16 } v } —- 

Docks— General Steam .. . . +f 26 
East and West India......... 142} ninsular and Oriental Steam... | Nod 
London ‘ 120 toyal Mail Steam ........600005 | 58 
St. Katherine ...........6.006- sl | South Australian...... coos | 19 

BANKOF ENGLAND 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the ith day of May 1850. 
IsSUR DEPARTMENT 





















Notes issued ...0...cseceeeveee £29,924,295 Government Debt. ..........+ £11,016,109 
Other Securities ....... 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ... 1L7M Als 
| Silver Bullion, ......66eeeeee 209,577 
£29,924 295 £29,924 ,295 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ........... £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
oS ee. se P ‘ 3,106 455 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,292,170 
Public Deposits’ . Other Securities. ..... ve 
Other Deposits. . oveee . NOCD oo cccccccccccccescces 
Seven Day and other Bills. .... Gold and Silver Coin .......... 


’ B, £34,536 607 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Conunissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Aecta, 








































BULLION, re METALS Per ton. 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard. .... £3 17 Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0 . 6 00 
Foreign Gold in lPieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars 5 0... 06060 
New Dollars . ocoee O @ if Lead, british Pig..... 18 5 0 .. IK DO O 
Silver in Bars, Standard ............ oat Steel, Swedish heg 415 0..6 00 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 10. 
4. s | 4. 3 | x a » ‘. 
Wheat, R.New 40 to42 | Ry 23to 24 Maple..... 26 to 28 | Oats, Feed .. 16to 17 
Fine ....... 42—44 | Harley . 19—20) White 24—25 | Fine .. 118 
Old .. - 40—42 | Malting... 22-24) Boilers ... 2 2 Poland . Is—19 
White ..... 42—44 | Malt, Ord. .. 48— Beans, Ticks. 24—26 | Fine .. 19—20 
Fine ....... 44—46 ‘ine -.. 0— GES ccsccns Potato . 9-20 
Super. New. 46—50 | Peas, Hog... 25— Indian Corn. | Fine .. 20—21 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending May 4. 
at... 378.80. | Rye ...... 2ls, 2d.| Wheat 36s. Nd. | Rye......... 195. 1d, 
-22 9 Beans oon B 8 Barley -22 0 236i 
1 0 Peas ....... 25 1 Oats ..... “7 ~~ 9 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........... per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz 
Seconds ..... . “au Carlow, 01. 0s. to Ol. Os, per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 — Bacon, Irish ..... 6.665. per cwt. 49s. to Sls, 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... a— Cheese, Cheshire coscccecsen GS == 
American ........ per barrel 20 — 22 Derby Plain . “6 -—h 
2 ' . 0 — 70 





ee eeeeeeserees +++ 20 — 22 
Bread, 5d. to 6}d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate anp Lrapennace.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 


d, SMITHFIELD. 




























4. s. @ s. « le ‘ 
Beef... 2 4to2 Stood O ..... 4to3 Oto3 6 Friday Monday, 
Mutton 2 6—3 0—3 6 6—3 &8—4 ©} Beasts . 1,140 ..... 469 
Veal... 2 4—3 O—310 ,.... 21—3 6—4 © | Sheep.. 7,450 ..... 7 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—3.W. 34-3 8—4 © Calves. 394 
amb... 4 4—5 O—5 4 ..... 5 O—5 4—5 & Pigs... 5S07..... 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ...........-+++ 115s, to 130s.| York Regents ........ per ton 90s. to 120s, 
Ch » ditto. - 180 — 205 Wisbech Regents sececcveces 9 — 110 
Sussex ditto.. 112 — 120 Scotch Reds ...... - O— 0 
Farnham ditto ...........606+ o— 0 French Whites 1— 6 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND ; Wurrecuaret, 
Hay, Good, .......0eeceeeee 70s. to 75s 60s. to 68s, 
Inferior 50 — 65 0 0 
. o=— @ o— 0 
TS = BE nccccceccees C8 — O90 ceccecccese 65 — 78 
2 6 — 3 2 = 24 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES 





Rape Oil. . -perewt. £117 © | Tea, Bohea, fine...perib.* 0s. 1d. to Os. 34a, 
Refined oo wee 2D O Congou, fine ........... 14=—19 
Linseed Oil mere See © Souchong, fine ....... 13 —2 6 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... per looo 9 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 105s. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ..... os eves 39 — 43 
Coals, Hetton . 60 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 239. 5d. 


Tees ....+5 -leo West India Molasses....,, 16s, Od. to 184, 0d 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 








e7~ a ,4am sy) 
] ER MAJESTYS THEATRE— 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—Combinin 
» Sontag, Miss Catharine Hayes, Sig 
ri, Sims Reeves, Colletti, Belletti, F. 
Mesdiles. Carlotta Grisi, Amalia F 

i, and M. Paul Taglioni, will take place o 
performed Rossini’s 








Ta 
Nexr, 







May 16th, 1850. When will be 
celebrated Opera, IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. In the 
Lesson Scene, Madame Sontag will sing Rode’s Celebrated 
Variations. After which the Grand Pas de Trois, LES 
GRACES. To be followed by Selections from GUGLIELMO 
TELL. After which, the admired “ Pas a ne n.” With 
other Entertainments, in which Miss Cathe » Hayes and 





Mr. Sims Reeves will appear. To conclude with the Last 
Seene of LES PLAISIRS DE LHIVER. Apt ions for 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-oftice of the 
Theatr Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at 
Half-past Seven o'Clock 


-? 
H« R MAJESTY’S 
GRAND CLASSICAL MUSICAL 
MENT will tuke place on Monpay Monrnino, May Lith, s¢ 
lected from the following Authors—Mozart, Weber, Spohr, 
Cherubini, Spontini, Gluck, Cimarosa, Beethoven, Zingarelli, 
Purcell, and Mendelssohn ; and embracing many hichly in 
teresting noveltics. On this occasion will appear, Madame 
Sontag, Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame Giuliani, Madile. Ida 
Bertrand, and Made, Parodi ; Signori Calzolari, Sims Reeves, 
and Baucarde, Coletti, Belletti, Lorenzo, F. Lablache, M 
Muller, and Sig. Lablache. Supported by all the Instrumental 
and Choral resources of the Theatre. The whole under the 
direction of Mr. Balfe. Amongst other novelties, Mad. Sontag 
will sing the Swiss Airs by Eckert. Trio for Three Basses— 
Signori Colletti, Belletti, and Lablache; Trio for Three So- 
pranos—Mesdlles Sontag, Catherine Hayes, and Paredi ; Trio 
for Three Tenors—Signori Calzolari, Bauc , and Reeves 
Full Pre rammes may be obtained at the Box-office of the 
7 and at all the principal Libraries and Musiesellers 
Prices of Adinission—Box: s, 2/.28.; Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Pit, 
4s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. 6d Applications 
for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Kox-office of 








THEATRE— 


ENTERTAIN 






































the Theatre 

ARTISTS AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
di PERPORMANCE,—Under the immediate Patronage of 
h Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and his Royal High- 


h 
ness PRINCE ALBERT, and 
and Gentlemen Patrons of Art 
*erformance will take place at the ST. JAMES’s THEA 
on Sarvravay, the Ikth of May, in aid of the Funds of 
the “ Artist's General Benevolent Institution.” 
The Pieces selected are— 
THE RENT 
THE POOR G 
Tickets may be obtained from asurer, 
80, Newman Street, and from any of the following Gentlemen 
forming the Committee of Management— 


a large number of Noblemen 








DAY, And 
NTLEMAN, 


S. Care, Esq. Tre 

















Pr. Bacon, Esq | C. Baxter, Esq. 

G. Cruikshank, Esq. = W. Topham, Esq 
G. Dodgson, A. Ward, Esq 

E. Duncan, Esq . Ww ilson, jun. Esq 

T. Cafe, jun. Ese ilson, Esq. 

R. J. Hamerton, Esq rficld, Esq 
F. Holl, Ese tsq 

H. Mosely, 1 . ‘lie, Esq. 

J. Tenniel, Esq | A. Maclure, Esq. 


G. Cockburn Hyde, 
J. Godwin, Esq 
A. Salomon, Esq. 


Rt. He pburn, Esq. 


Esq. | 
E. Johnson, Esq. 








— bots ban Ho 
Goclety of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY- SIXTH ANNI AL EXHIBI- 


TION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 


from 9 till Dusk Admittance, Is, ; Catalogu 
GEORGE FRIP P, 


MHE NATIONAL INSTITUTION | tor 
the Exhibition of MODERN ART, Portland Gallery, 
No. 6, Regent Street, (opposite the Polytechnic Institution 
The Exhibition of the above Association is NOW OPEN from 
9 till Dusk. Admittance, Is, Catalogue, 6d. Single Season 
Ticket, 5s BELL SMITH, Hon. Sex 


[ DIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 

—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place. —A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, Tllustra 

ting the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, de 

picting every object worthy of notice on this highly interest- 
ing journey mua Southampton to Calcutta, accompanied by 
descriptive detail, appropriate Music, is now OPEN 
DAILY, at Half-past Two and Right o'Clock Admission, Is. ; 
Stall, 2s. 6¢. Doors open at Two and at Half-past Seven 
o'Cloek. Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained at the 
Gallery 


VALIFORNTIA and its GOLD-MINES. 
—FREMONT’S OVERLAND ROUTE TO OREGON, 
TEXAS, and CALIFORNTA, across the Rocky Mountains, 
made by the United States Government, Illustrated by a 
GRAND MOVING PAINTING, from Washington City ; por- 
traying the thrilling scenes that occurred to Col. Fremont and 


all Mall East, 


a 






Secretary. 
































party, and Sir Wm. Drummond Stewart and party, while 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, is NOW OPEN for public 
exhibition, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and exhibiting 


Every Afternoon at Half oa” Two, Evenin 
Admissi m, Is : Stalls, 2s Amphi he autre, Gd 


SOCIETY FOR THE DISCHAR Gl 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice-Presidents Lord Kenyon. 
| Right. Hon, Sir R. Peel, 
Treasurer—RKenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. ™ 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq. 
Street, on Wep- 
the cases of 8 Petitioners were 
and 2 inad- 


, Quarter to Eight 





b agy M * 
-FR 








At a Meeting of Governors, held in Crave 
Nespay, the Ist of May 1850, 
considered, of which 5 were approved, | rejected, 
missible. 

Since the Meeting held on the 17th Apri, 10 debtors, of 
whom 8 had wives and 9 children, have been discharged from 
the prisons of England and Wales. the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 

Was 310/. 10s. 3d. ; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 








Henry Harwood Penny, .£2 20 
Mrs. Oly: IR nccscwes 200 
M. M. per Messrs Hoare. one 110 
Miss Anne Harland, per ditto” 220 





ijamin Bond ¢ ‘abbe ll, Esq. 
mple ; also by the follow- 
: Drummonds, Herries, 





ctions are hy ceived by B 
No. 1, Brick Court,T 
nkers—Me rs. Cocks, Cur 
Hoares, Ve and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those + who are in 
clined to support the Charity, and where the Society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month 


JOSEPH LUNN, 
OMPLAINTS OF THE STOM ACH, 
/ INDIGESTION, and SICK HEADACHES CURED oo 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—This extraordinary medicine will 
effect cures after every other remedy has been tried in vain 
Persons suffering in any way from General Debility, Sick 
Headaches, Bile, Stomach or Liver ¢ Jomplaimts, may rest as- 
sured that a course of these pills will effect a radical cure, 
however bad their cases may be, as it is confidently asserted 
that this medicine acts so differently upon the very main- 
springs of life, that no disease, however severe, can resist its 
uence ; every one therefore who is subject to any of the 
above-mentioned disorders should have recourse to Holloway's 
Pills. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowax's Es- 
tablishment, 244, Strand, London. 

















Secretary 















vr Ss , wey . OP 
( \ANTERBURY SETTLEMENT.— 

of the First Body of intending Colonists attend daily at 
their rooms, la, Adelphi Terrace, from 10 till 5 o'clock; and a 
MEETING of the B is held on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 12 o'clock. Str: irous of communicating personally 
with gentlemen about to emig invited to visit the 


rooms. 
, very . Sa) 
( V\ANTERBURY SETTLEMENT. —A 
Committee of the CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION sits 
daily at 1 o'clock, and will be happy to communicate person- 
ally with applicants for information, who may r this 
mode of inquiry to reading the CANTEREURY PAPERS 
Nos. land 2, published by Parker, West Strand, price 6d. 
each. By erder of the Committee of Management, 
Ottice of the Canterbury Association, Il. F. ALSTON, 
41, Charing Cross, 20th April 1850 


P ROVIDENT 
50, Regent Street; City 
Buildings. Established 1806. 1 
Annual Income, 148,000/ 




















LIFE OFFICE, 
tranch, 2, Reval Exchang 
y-holders’ ¢ ee 1,180,722/ 

nuses declared, $0007 
1,886,0007 








Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 
Earl Grey 


President—The Right Hon 


Thivectors 





Fr rick Squire 
William ‘WM nry Stone E 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq 1 
Geor fT 
Alexander He nde ron, 
William Judd, | Gee 
Sir Richard D King , Bart The vy. James Sherman. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Capt w iNiam John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F ), Upper Montague 
Strect, Montague Square 





Dacre, I 





M.D. | 





S.8. 28 


NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 
Examples of the Batinction of Premiums by the surrender 

of Bonn 





added 
subseq uc ntly, 


Konuses 





| Date of sum Original Premium to be farther 

| Policy.) Insured] increased 

} | annually 

| ct ca @ £ s. d 

| 1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 

| Istl 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1X18 1000 “M16 «10 ditto 114 18 10 

be . if 





fotal with addi 
tions to be fur 
ther increased 


Bonuses 


added 


Sum 
nsured 





Prospectuses and full riiculars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United King ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 


Office, 50, Regent Street 
QILVER TEA AND COFFEE SER- 
Ss country, = 


VICES.—Printed lists sent gratis into the 

answer to a paid letter, with full particulars of size, weight, 
and price; or purchasers will find a most extensive assort- 
ment of the Silver Services in the Show-rooms. Either Tea 











pot, Sugar-basin, Cream-ewer, or Coffee-pot, may be had sepa 
rately Tr. Cox Savory and Co. Silversmiths, &c 47, Cornhill, 
seven doors from Graces hureh Street, London 

8 > 

TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 


Oxford Street, ndon, con- 


ir Manufactory, 


(Shes TABL 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, 


with the 





ducted in connexion 









Birmingham. » Established 1807. Richly eut and en 
Decanters in great variety ; Wine Glasses, Water Jug | 
lets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass, Drawingroom Chandeliers, with glass 


arms, from 5/. upwards. A large Stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view Furnishing orders in glass executed 
with despatch, on the lowest terms 


TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4 confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
to all who suffer from indigestion, sick headache, bilious, and 
liver complaints, heartburn, acidity of the stomach, depressed 
spirits, disturbed sleep, violent palpitations, spasms, general 
debility, costiveness, Ke. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle apericnt ; are mild in operation, safe ander any circum 
stances, and thousands of persons can bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use, Sold in bottles at ls 
lid., 28. 9d., and Ils. cach, in every town in the kingdom 
Caution—He sure to ask for Norton’s Pills, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation 


hi TCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 

brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 

to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 

brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and tructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Sponge Only at Mercaure, Brnewey, and 
Co.'s sole ent, 130 », Oxford Street. 


Tue NEW 1 TOOTH- 
BRUSH 





loose, Is 













TOOTH - PICK 


, thoroughly cleansing between the teeth when 


used up and down, and polishing the surface when used cross- 


ways, the hair warranted never to come out; in four strengths 
—viz. No.1, hard; No. 2, less hard; No. 3, medium; No. 4, 
soft. The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, which does not 


divide the quick from the nails. The Triple Hair-brush, which 
thoroughly searches and cleanses the hair in one-fourth part 
of the time of any other method, and acts as both comb and 
brush combined. The Medium Shaving-brush, being a selec- 
tion of the strongest badgers’ hair, so well secured in the 
socket as never to come loose And, thouch last not least, the 
newly-invented “* Renovator Clothes-brush, which makes 
an old coat look like a new ind a new coat to look new 
double the usual time Invented and made only by ROSS 
and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London. | 
op , . >. TLL’ 
| IR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH— 
Patronized by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Mr. HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in 
a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as 
hard as the enamel, and will remain in the tooth many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay All persons use this Suecedaneum them- 
selves with ease, as full directions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. 
Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, George 
Street, Hanover Square,whoe will send it into the country free 
by post Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford Street ; Hant ay, 63, Oxford Street ; Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side ; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine-venders. Price | 
2s, 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of Teeth on | 
| his new system of self-adhesion, without spring or wires. | 
| This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Roots, or any painful operation whatever.—1I7, George 
| Street, Hanover Square. At home from 11 till 4 





one, 











TOTICE. 
a FOREIGN 


At BULL'S ENGLISH aaj 


LIBRARY, 19, Holles 


Street, 


if 
Square, may be obtained for perusal all the NEW won 
and in any quantity, in Town or Coun try. The folk RKS, 
have been recently added— wing 


Reginald Hastings, by War 
burton 

Ways of the Hour, by Cooper 

Duke of Kent's Life, by Neal 

Antonina, by Collins. 

Initials, the 


Madame Pulszky's a moirs 

Sir Arthur Bouver 

Norway in 1848-9 byd 

New Work on 
Fletcher 

Sin and Sorrow 


omre 
Nine veh, by 





Pride and Irresolution Southey's Life, by Hi 

a ‘ 7” i P| 

Tasso’s Life, by Milman Old Oak Chest, by Jane” 

Pictures of Nurem) » by | Month in Constantin, 
Whitling Albert Smith YY 

Phantom World, the, by} Fourth Fstate, by 9 int 


Christmas 
California in 1848-9, by Ryan 
The new Library Circular, 
orders enclosing two stamps 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London 
The subscription for the perusal of 24 v 
guineas per annum, one-third of which 
scribers in new books, which are delivere 


People I have Met by Willis 





with Terms, 


sent post-tre 
rddressed, hg 


Mr. Bet, Librs ary, 19 





ls. at a time is six 
is returned to sub. 
«l gratis at the end 





r, when the surplus copies are divided, A Post 
cer and list of books a ldres el to Mr. Bull, at th ii. 
brary, W ill insure an immediate supply in ; 


any part of the 


kingdom. Library-boxes and Catalogues Gratis 


. ‘ —— 
( {REEN AND FAHEY'S DR. \WING 
| MODELS.—These Models, on an entirely new con strane. 
tion, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Ty owers, Se. in 
outline and colour, representing real objects, 
which the Pupil can paint at once from Nature. Lying flat 
when not in use, their compactness and po tability render 
them invaluable in Private Families and Schools » the 
Drawingmaster. Single Models from 7s. 6d. wpw a 


in sets 
complete, 2 and 3 guineas, Sold by all the principal Artists? 











ourmen 


TH 
tered, 


of the 
the Shapes 


~FLORIFORM ?P ARA 


Act 6 and 7 Viet. « 





SOL 





LORI S- 
me tim a Number 
Art-Union Journal contained a letter from a Lady on 
of ba , the writer of which, tastefully sug 
rreat improvemc nt might be made in th . 
pearance, by adopting in their formation the confi 
Flowers, instead of the antique Mushroom shape 
gestion, as far as is mechanically practicablk 
the invention of the 











wir ap 
uration of 
This sug- 
isc arvied out by 
which exhibits when 
ph expanded Flower. The Flogi- 
) ased of all first-closs Mercers and 
s throughout the Kingdom; and wholesa of 


sol, 


















Joux M and Sox, Manufacturers, 50, Eastcheap, Lon 

don Bridge 

[HE HUMAN HAIR — The “unpreoe 
dented success of ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OTL, either 


in preserving the hair in its original strength and beauty, or 
restoring it when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; 
and is recorded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, 
and certified by the highest authorities. It has obtained the 
exclusive patronage of Royalty, not only as regards our own 
Court, but those of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite 
purity and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for the hair of 
children, even of the most tender and is constantly used 
in the nursery of Royalty and by familie sof the Nobility 
and Aristocracy. Price 3s. 6d. and 








the 
7s. or family bottles equal 


to our small 4t 10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. On the 
Wrapper of cach bottle of the genuine article are these words 
in two lines, “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OLL.”"—Sold by A, 


ROWLAND and SONS, 20, 


Hatton Garden, London, and by 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 


ESSRS. NICOLL’S WAREROOMS, 
through the purchase of adjoining premises, now ex- 





tend over a space hitherto occupied by four h 
ments, Viz. 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 
forming, with their several suites of Show the First 
Floor, not only the largest, but also the most elegant, Maga- 
zine for Gentlemen's Clothing to be met with in Europe 

The Entrance to the WHOLESALE and SHIPPING DE- 
PARTMENTS, for the sale of Woollen Cloths, &c. will for the 


Pstablish- 
STRERT, thus 





rooms on 








future, be in Warwick Street, No. 41, immediately at the rear 
of the ‘tail Warerooms in Regent Street, where the count 
ing-house is tlso placed, and to which address all applications 





1 red, as also those who may desire in 
terviews with the Principals, or Heads of Departments ; bat 
Manufacturers, or others, having novelties to submit to the 


above firm, are requested to make an appointment by 
writing, 

Those who are desirous of becoming Messrs. NICOLL'S 
Agents for the sale of their Patented and other ¢ is,in such 





towns of the United Kingdom or Colonics where Messrs. N. 
are at present unrepresented, are informed that the Goods in 
question may be sold by them at the same prices as they are 
ailed in Regent Street; at the same time affording to the 
Agent a better profit than if attempts be made to copy, or 
otherwise pirate, the several articles 

Merchants, Shippers, and others, will find the class of goods 
sold by Messrs. NICOLL peculiarly well adapted, through their 
excellence of quality and finish, for the wants of the now 
numerous respectable residents in the Colonies, as the Goods 
are such as are required by the wealthy and middle elasses of 
the Mother-country. Indeed, a safer or more profitable ven- 
ture cannot be made by Shippers, sceing that the Market has 
been hitherto almost exclusively supplied with garments cal- 
culated, in material and appearance, for the use of labourers, 























&c. only 
THEN ICOLL PALETOT, OR PATENT 
COAT 1s also the original Invention, the REGISTER- 


and NICOLL’S MORN 








z and Summer Wear, and 
not withsts andir z all the recent Improvements, ‘making these 
Garments not only the most Gentlemanly but also the most 
durable and inexpensive articles of Dress extant,) the prices 
for the above seasons will yet remain at ONE and TWO 
GUINEAS each, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, and 


22, CORNHILL, 
114, REGENT STREET 
The above will, as hereto fi form the principal entrance to 
NICOLL'’S PALETOT WAREROOMS, as also where Gentle- 
men g respectfully invited to inspect all the NOVELTIES 
as well as all the established articles of Costume) that capital 
can collect or skill can m 
116, REGENT STREET 
Much ingenuity of design may be here witnessed in Em- 
broidered and other materials intended for WAISTCOATS, in 
WEDDING, BALL, or MORNING WEAR, all moderate in 
cost 
UNIFORMS, either DIPLOMATIC, NAVAL, or MILI 
TARY, are produced at fair prices Clever and efficient 
persons are employed by Messrs. NICOLL to attend to each 
department. 















118, REGENT STREET 
ROR!ES whether intended for the PEER, the 
MAN, the BARRISTER, or YOUTH AT COLLEGI 
here obtained at the same moderate scale of prices 
served to distinguish NICOLL’S PALETOT 
120, REGENT STREERT, 
Forms a Department for YOUTH'S 
hitherto has not been contemplated as an adjunct to Messr® 
S Trade, but, increased space now affording the con- 
, the same mederate prices and excellence will be here 
develope a as may be observed in the Paletot, & 
Parents and Guardians are respectfully invited to inspect 
COLLEGE CAP and GOWN, with all other 
for the Universities, Public and Private 


CLERGY- 
, may be 
as have 





CLOTHING, which 


















the cost of the 
Items necessary 
Schools, &c 
22, CORNHILL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCTIANGE. 
This is the address of Messrs. NICOLL’S CITY ESTA 
BLISHMENT, where the PALETOT, with materials and skill, 
as in Regent Street, are submitted for inspection and use. 
Many of late have used the word “ Paletot,” but H. J. and 
D. NICOLL are the Sole Proprietors and Patentees of both 
design and material. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





4 : sched. i ol. post 8vo. with numerous 
Ths dy published in fol. Pont ee and i 
NEVER. AND PERSEPOLIS; 
N ny HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ANCIENT 
RSSYRIA AND PERSIA, With an Account of the 
Recent Re searches hy Anema Ss. Dy o Se We 
= Y ah. ee aun, Virrvr, and Co, 25, 
ondon : Paternoster Row. 


—<Ew WoRK BY THE REV. BR. DAWEs, AM. 
= 8 


vo. price ls. ’ 
)YEMARKS OCCASION ED by the PRE- 
\ SENT CRUSADE AGAINST THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANS OF THE COMMITTEE O1 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION By the Rev. Ricnarp 
Daw \.M. Viear of King’s Somborne, Hants, Author 
* Su tive Hints towards Improved Secular In- 
- so **Self-Paying System of Education,” Xc. Xe. 
— G cont gipek and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


SIMPSONS GOLDSMITH’S — ENG- 
S ] With Questions 
for Examin 524 page 
2mo. strong!) ; 
th NIvereeNTH Eprrion is just publi with a 
New Chapter by an Eminent Writer, bringi own the 
narrative from the aceession of Queen Victoria to the 
- sent year. Although the volume is thus much en- 
asoee"t no advance has been made on the price. 

Edinburgh : Ourver and Bovy; Londen: Simpkry, 

: MansHaus, and Co. 
Di GREOORY’S EDITION OF REICHENBACH 
; ON MAGNETISM. 
Translated and Edited at the express desire of the Au- 
Now ready (both Parts) in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


LAND, for the Use of Schools. 
tion at the end of each Section, 
gly bound, price only 3s. 6d, 








thor. 
cloth, oa 
SSEARCHES ON 
Y ELeEcTRICI ry, HEAT, LIGHT, CRYs- 
TALLIZATION, and CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, 
in their relations tothe VITAL FORCE. By Baron Vox 
Remnenzacn, Ph. Dr. Iranslated, with a Preface, 
Notes, and Appendix, by Wintiam Greeory, M.D. 
F.RS.E. Professor of ¢ hemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. With 3 Plates and 23 Wood-cuts. 
London: Tayior, Warrox, and Manrariy, Upper 
Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
POTTS’S EDITIONS OF EUCLID. 
This day, the Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
in demy twelves, 4s. 6d. 
UCLID'S ELEMENTS, Books I—VI 
4 With Notes; Questions on each Book: Geome- 
trical Exercises from the Senate House and College 
Examination Papers; and Hints for the Solution of the 


MAGNETISM, 





Problems. For the Use of Junior Classes in Public and 
Private Schools. By Rowexr Porrs, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 


*,* In the present edition several errors and oversights 
have been corrected, and some additions made to the 
notes; the questions on have 
siderably augmented, and a better arrangement of the 
geometrical exercises has been attempted, and some 
hints and remarks on them have been given to assist 
the learner. The additions to the present edition 
amount to more than fifty pages. 


each book been con- 


Also, demy octave, pp. 432, price Is. 
THE COLLEGE EDITION OF POTTS’S EU- 
CLID. With the Appendix (pp. 100), containing ad- 
ditional Notes, a short Tract on Transversals, Hints 


for the Solution of the Problems, Xe. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day is published, Second Edition, post 8vo. 

cloth, price 7s. be 

‘CENES AND LEGENDS OF TITE 
WI NORTH OF SCOTLAND. By Hveon Minier. 

*,* This edition contains new matter to the extent 
of about one-third the volume. 

“ A highly amusing and interesting book, written by 
aremarkable man, who will infallibly be well known.” 
—Leicn Hunt. 

“ Written in a style which T had begun to regard as 
one of the lost arts.”— Ercerpt Letter from the lat 
Baron Hume. 

“Avery pleasing and interesting book. The styk 
has a purity and elegance which reminds one of Irving, 
or of Irving’s master— Goldsmith.” —Spectator. 


By the same Author, 
[* OTPRINTS OF THE 
or the Asterolepis of Stromness. 
sand, 7s. 6d. 5 
ptner IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. Second Edition, 7s. 6¢. 
T= OLD RED SANDSTONE: or New 


Walks in an Old Field. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6¢ 
Jouxstone and Hunrer, Edinburgh and London. 


CREATOR; 


Second Thou- 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
VM & cOLBURN’S 
+ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 


vr Aral . . i. i cae fal \ 
NOTES FROM NINEVEH, AND TRA- 
4) VELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, and 
SYRIA. By the Rev. J. P. Fiercner, Minister of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Haverstock Hill. 2 vols. 21s. bd. 

“A work of great merit—the remarks of a highly in- 
telligent and acute observer. The work is not less 
mete ae aoe book of travel than it is valuable as an 
Standart, ne a the Holy Scriptures.” — 
= OND EDITION of Mr. WARBUR- 
\ TON’S “REGINALD HASTINGS.” 
: An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 

* As an historical romancist Mr. Warburton takes 
4 first wrangler’s rank.”"— ite rary Gazette. 


= é __ Mt. 
RESTON TOWER; or the Early Days 
B of Cardinal Wolsey. > “| 
ay the Rev. Ricuanp Connoip, M.A. Author of 
The History of Margaret Catchpole,” Xe. 
3 vols. with Six Illustrations. (Jmmediately. 


‘IN _ IV. n 

Qf 2 AND SORROW. 

h 4 A Tale. 3 vols. 

Settee eon, elon went, and intinitely varied work of 

sane rd v ve aim place with the works of rare and 

of rms ous tale nt that enlustre the British literature | 
passing age.” — Weekly Chronicle, 





Mansfield. 
| 
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This day is published, 


PHASES OF 


’ ah 
I {| | I > 
- ‘ 


OR PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF MY CREED. 
By Fraxcrs Winiiam Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ The Soul, her 
Sorrows and her Aspirations,” ‘* A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. 


One volume, 


post Sve, cloth, price 6s, 


GOD IN CHRIST: 


delivered at New Haven 


By Honact 


Cambridge 
SUSHNELL. 
London 


Discourse 


and Andover: 
One volume, post Sve. cloth, price 6s, 
Joun Cuarman, M2, 


with a Preliminary Dissertation on Language, 


Strand. 





Just published, in one handsomn volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, 
PALLADS, POEMS, 
) Original and Translated 
M‘Cartny. 


crown Svo, 
wice 7s. 6d. 
and LYRICS, 


By Dexts Florence 


“It is with real pleasure we recognize in Mr. M*Car- 
thy’s pages the traits of the true poetical mind.” 
Athenaun 

‘A volume of poems that would do credit to any 
age, and bear comparison with the writers of any 


period.” I's Messenger. 
“One of the most hopeful and charming volumes that 
has ¢ *— Dublin Review. 
“He have not met with any work for many a yea 
Which has so thoroughly mastered ed us.’ 
(riasqow Citizen, 
London: Wittiam 8. Orr and Co, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. Dublin: James M*Giasuanx, 21, 
D’Olier Street. Sold by all Bookseller 





rossed our path for years 


ind delight 


Post Swvo,. 7s. Gd 


HANDBOOK OF FIELD BOTANY: 





« comprising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indi- 
genous to the Briti-h Isles, arranged according to the 
Natural System, the Orders, Genera, and Species 


carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate their discrimina- 


tion. With a Synoptical Table of the Genera, accord- | 
ing to the Linnwan classification, and a Glossary of 
these Terms most commonly in use, By Wa. Stren 
A.B. M.B. T.C.D. Se. 


* Hlere is another of those useful manuals which en- 
able the student of British botany to ascertain the 
names of plants without difficulty. The arrange- 
ment is clear, and the distribution of the type, though 
novel, like Roemer’s Synopsis, is nevertheless such as 


to catch the eye readily when once familiar withit. The 
book will be avery useful travelling companion.”— Pro- 
fessor LinpLey's Gardener's Chronicle. 

Dublin: James M*Giasuan, 21, D’Olier Street. Lon- 


don: Wa. 8S. Orr & Co. Soild by by all Booksellers. 
MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
QNIVE YEARS SPORTING ADVEN- 
TURES in the FORESTS and DESERTS of the 
FAR INTERIOR of SOUTIL AFRICA. By Rova- 
LeyN Gonrpox Cummine, Esq. Wood- uts. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 

* Of all the adventurous, sporting, exploring, or trad- 
ing travellers (whether Duteh or English) who have 
penetrated into the interior of Southern Africa, 
can compete with the now celebrated Mr. Cumming 

It is said he has penetrated many hundred miles 
beyond the highest point reached by any White man.” 
Lieut. Napier's recent Work on South Africa. 


hone 


CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portu the Dutch, the 
british, and American Missic with an Historical 
View of the Brahminical and Buddhist Superstitions. 
By Sir James Emerson Tennent. With Illustrations. 
Sve. 3. 

LIFE of ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq. With 
Selections from his Political and Literary Correspond- 
md Unpublished Remains. By the Hon. 
Portrait. 2 Svo. 


ence, Diaries, 
Epuunp Pures. vols 
i. 

A HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 
in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. by Josern 
Marnryat, Esq. Coloured Plates and Weod-cuts. Sve, 

i) 


Now ready. 

HANDBOOK of LONDON; Past and 
By Preree Cunntnenam, F.S.A. A New 
thoroughly revised, with an Index of Names, 
Volume. Post S8vo. 16s. 

* To this ‘Handbook for London’ the praise of 
being most instructive as well as entertaining cannot 
be denied.”— Quarterly Review. 

* We can conceive no companion more welcome to 
an enlightened foreigner visiting the Metropolis than 
Mr. Cunningham.” — The 7 
A work useful in purpose, 

Morning Chronicle, 


Present. 
Edition, 
One 


Times 
and national in charac- 
ter.” 


th. 
SERMONS on the NEW BIRTH of MAN’S NA- 
rURKE. By Archdeacon Witnerronce. Svo, Ss. 


LIVES of VICE-ADMIRAL SIR C. V. PENROSE, 
K.C.B. and Capt. JAMES TREVENEN. By thei 
Nephew, Rev, Joun Prexrosr, M.A. Portraits. 8vo. 
lds. 6d. 


With an Account 
; and an Inquiry 
Ancient Assyrians. 
ith Edition, Plates 


S. 
NINEVEH and its REMAINS 
of the Yezedis, or Devil-worshiper 
into the Manners and Arts of the 
By Avsven H, Layarn, D.C.L 
and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 
** We have had our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well 
us our Parrys, Franklins, Backs, and but we 
question whether a more enlightened or a more enter- 
prising traveller than Mr. Layard is to be met with in 
the annals of our modern English history.”— 7imes, 
gy 


Rosses, 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
By Lord Camrnett. 2 vols. Svo, 
10, 

TRAVELS in TURKEY: being Journies made to 
examine into the present state of that Country. By 
Cuartes Mac Farianr, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

ll 


jis, 


HORACE: a New Edition, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated by Engravings of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, 
Statues, &e. Edited by Dean Mumayx. With 300 
Vignettes. Crown 8vo. 

“It is the highest praise to say, that the designs, 
throughout, add to the pleasure with which Horace is 
read. Many of them carry us back to the very por- 
traitures from which the old poets drew their inspira- 
tions.” — Classical Museum. 


WAR IN HUNGARY. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 
2ls. with Portraits of Kossuth and Gen, Klapka, 
and a Map of the Austrian Empire, 

\ EMOLRS OF THE WAR OF INDE- 

1 PENDENCE IN HUNGARY. By General 

KLAPKA, late Secretary at War of the Hungarian Com- 

monwealth, X Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn, 

London: Cuar.es Giirin; Edinburgh: A. & C, 
Back ; Dublin: J. B. Grrr, 


M R. BENTLEY’S 
! NEW WORKS 


To be published during the Month of May, 


I. 
PICTURESQUE WANDERINGS in GREECE and 
TURKEY By Avurey pe Vere, Esq. 2 vols, post 


Svo. with Illustrations. 


it. 

A HISTORY of BANKING in ENGLAND, SCOT- 

LAND, and IRELAND: with Anecdotes of the most 

Eminent Bankers. By James Lawson, Esq. Demy 
8vo, with Portraits. 


m1 
THE MINISTRY of the BEAUTIFUL, By Hexny 
PuomMas SLACK, Esq. Small Svo, 
Iv. 
RURAL HOURS in the UNITED STATES. By 
Miss Fextwors hter of the celebrated 


, 


| 
| 
| novelist). 2 
! 





Coorrer, (daug 
post Svo 
v. 

EL DORADO; or a Voyage to California vid Panama, 
Life in San Francisco and Monterey, and Pictures of 
the Gold Regions. By Bayvarp Tayior, Author 
of * Views Afoot.” 2 vols. small Svo. with numerous 
Plates vl 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED ETONIANS. By 
E. 8. Crrasy, Esq. Professor of History to the Uni- 
versity of London. Royal 8vo, 


vols, 


Esq 


vil 
LETTERS of a TRAVELLER; or Notes of Things 
seen in Europe and America. By Witiiam CuLiex 
Bryant. Small §vo 
Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty 


ALISON’s EUROPE. 


I. 
On Ist June will be published, the Library Edition of 
TRUE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo, By Arncnipanny Atison, LL.D, 

Phis edition is elegantly printed in Demy Octavo, on 
Supertine Paper, to range in Libraries with Standard 
Editions of the English Historians, and is embellished 
with Portraits: in 14 volumes, including a Copious 
Index, price 10/. 10s, handsomely bound in cloth. 

*,* A limited number are printed on Thick Paper, in 
Royal Octave, with Proof impressions of the Portraits, 
price 21/7. 

““Mr. Alison may congratulate himself on having 
witnessed the publication of his great history in an 
edition as superb as could be well contrived, with the 
united aid of the paper-manufacturer, the engraver, and 
the typographer . . » Itisan edition honourable alike 
to the age, the work, the author, and the publishers,” — 
The Sun, i. 

In 20 volumes, Crown Octavo, the 
SEVENTIL EDITION OF THE SAME WORK, 
With a Copious Index, neatly bound in cloth, price 64, 

* The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beauty 
of its appearance qualifies it for a place in the library of 
the most fastidious.” . 


mes 


‘A better edition, suited for the public at large, 
could not have been devised."’-—Sun, 
it. 
A New Edition of 
PHE ATLAS 
ro 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Constructed and arranged under the superintendence 


of Mr. Anison. By A, Kerru Jonnsrox, F.R.S.E, 
Author of the ‘* Physical Atlas,” and of the National 
Atlas.” 


In Demy 4to. to accompany the “ Library Edition,” 
and the early Editions of the History in demy Svo. price 


3/. 3s. 
In Crown 4to. uniform with the 


Seventh Edition ot 





the History, 2/. 12s. 6d, 

In Roya. 4to, on thick 
Royal 8vo. Library Edition of the History, 4/. 4s. 

Subseribers to the Library Edition are respectfully 
recommended to complete their Sets of the Atlas before 
the Ist of July, as the Issue in Parts will be then dis- 
continued, 

The additional Maps introduced into this Edition 
may be had separately, to complete the First Edition, 


paper, to accompany the 


Iv. 
EPITOME OF ALISON’s HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
The Third Edition, in post Svo. price 7s, 6d. 
*,* A Selection of Maps is published as an Atlas to 
illustrate the Epitome, price 7s. 


I. 
PSSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, 
JZ and MISCELLANEOUS. In 3 vols. 8vo. uniform 
Library Edition of “ Alison’s History of 
Vol. I. price 15s. is published. 


with the 
Europe.” 
i. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, 
and their Connexion with Human Happiness. 2 
vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


11. 
HE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. With some Ac- 
count of his Contemporaries. In 8vo. price 18s, with 
Map and Plans of Battles, &c. 





Joun Mumray, Albemarle Street. 


Wa. Biack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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Just paelale 
YLARENDON; Tale. 
Dopsworrn. 3 vols. p Bee 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. bds. 


London: Stmpkin, Marsuann, and Co. 





Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth, 
= TARANTAS ; TRAVE ‘LLING 
IMPRESSIONS of YOUNG RUSSIA, 
Sottoccs. With 8 Illustrations. 
London : CuarmMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
WO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A 
LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayte Sr. Jony, 
Author of ‘Adventures in the Lybian Desert.” 
Forming the new volume of Chapman and Hall's Series 
of Original Works.—CHAPMAN and = ALL, 186, Strand. 


B H ILANTHRO- 


A Poem, in the Stanza 





This day, octav« 
HE CHRISTIAN 
PIST’S PILGRIMAGE. 
of Spenser. Cantos I. and II. 
London: —= w. PARKER, West Strand. 
, os. Gad. 
le “Vv LEN S OF LUNACY 
AND LUNATIC LIFE; with Hints on the Per- 
sonal Cure and Management of ‘those affiicted with Tem- 
porary or Permanent Derangement. By the late Medi- 
cal Su perintendent of an Asylum for the Insane. 
+ Some W. Parker, West Strand. 


y, post 8vo. price Ss. ¢ 

UVERGN OTE DMONT. & « ‘SAVOY. 
A Summer Ramble. By Cuaries Ric “HARD WEL», 

Author of ‘* Ilistory of the Royal Society.” 

Uniformly with the above, price 7s. 6d. 

GAZPACHO; or SUMMER MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
By Witu1aM GrorcE Cuark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.—Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 











Two velumes, post 8vo. ]4s. 
] ESPEROS; or Travels in the West. 
By Mrs. Hovsron, Author of ‘ Texas and the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 

** After the ‘ Western World’ of Alexander Mackay— 
not even excepting the more special works of Lyell the 
geologist - “hte ssperos’ is the most interesting and 
useful book of American travel contributed in later 
years to our literature.” — Eclectic Review. 

London: Joux W. Parker, West Strand. 


ORD CLONCURRY’S PERSONA L 
RECOLLECTIONS. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
corrected, is in the press, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, and 
will be — in May. 
y §. Onk and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
Dublin : James M‘GLasnan, 21, D‘Olier Street; and all 
Booksellers. 


With a large Tourists’ Map, and Illustrations, price 5s. 
HE BOOK OF NORTH WAL ES. 


Scenery, Antiquities, Highways and Byeways, 
Lakes, Streams, and ilways. By Cuaries Frepr- 
nick Ciirrr, Author of the ** Book of South Wales,” 
a Second Edition of which has lately appeared. 

London: Loneman and Co. 


CHANCERY INFAMY. 


This day, price Six * e, in 8vo. 

HANCERY INFAM or a Plea for 

an Anti-Chancery League. Ais to all Chan- 

cery Suitors and Re formers, By + Weston, 6, 

Essex Street, Strand. 
London ; Errixonam Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal 
Exchange. 

SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— Now ready, 20s. cloth, 

THOMAS HEYWOOD’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Vol. I. containing Six Plays, with Life 

of the Poet, and Remarks on his Writings, by J. Payyx 

Coner. Uniform with Collier's ‘ Shakespeare,” Gif- 

ford’s ‘Ben Jonson,” and Dyce’s ** Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” 

London: SKEFFINGTON and SovTHWELL, 

the Society,) 192, Piccadilly. 

is WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH. 
ist ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
[2s ARD LINDSAY; or the Story of 
a Buccaneer. By Anous B. Reacu. 

** The book charms the reader by its simplicity and 
the flowing ease with which the story is told. It is quite 
in the style of De Foe; in fact, more like that ge 
author's imperishable works than any we ever read ; 
higher compliment we could not pay it.”— Observer. 

Davip Booevr, Fleet Street. 





(Agents to 





“NE »' WORK ON THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
post Svo. price 21s. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 
HE FOURTH ESTATE: a HISTORY 
of NEWSPAPERS and of the LIBERTY of the 
PRESS. By F. Kyienr Hunt. 
“Mr. Hunt may claim the merit of having produced 
a couple of the most agreeable and instructive volumes 
that have appeared during the present season. The 
numerous anecdotes give the book all the value and 
‘interest of a biographical work.”— Daily News. 
Davip Boevr, Fleet Street. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
Just : published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Atsert Ssirn. With Illustrations, from 
Original Sketches, on Steel and Wood. 

** All is admirably told, and we have a most delight- 
ful volume; one that gives more real and acceptable 
intelligence, and beer ti information, too, than can be 

athered from all the handbooks ever publish Once 
gin reading the book, and you must finish it."—Zra. 
Davip Boau F, Fleet Street 


the LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited 

by Mrs. Loupon, for May 11, Conrarns Chapter 8 
of LETT ICE ARNOLD, by the Author of * Emilia 
Wyndham,” &e, &c.—The migrant’s Daughter, Part 
3, by Dora GreeNweut—The “ Lettice Arnold” Insti- 
tution—Madlle. De Rambouillet ; a Story of the Plague 
in 1630—The British Insects of Spring— Botany and 
Balcony Gardens. By the Eprrorn—Household Hints 
and Receipts. By Miss Acron—The Work-basket, 
&c. &c. With Illustrations. 

Published ae price 3d. stamped, 4d. and in 
Monthly Parts, ls. 2d. each. Parts 1 to 4 may be had. 
Office, 14, Bouverie Street, and all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 














By WILLIAM | 


By Count 





SPECTATOR. 
WORKS 


THE 
NEW 


Just ready. 


I. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, in Twelve Monthly 
Parts, price 5s. each, from June 1, 1850. 


Il. 
Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of PILTYSICAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazetteer. 8vo. 


Ill. 


Dr. GEORGE MOORE On HEALTH, 


DISEASE, and REMEDY, in relation to the BLOOD. 


Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
[On Friday next. 
IV. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER. By the 
Authoress of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” Xe. Feap. 
Svo. 
v. 
LETTERS on HAPPINESS. _ By the 
Authoress of ‘Letters to my Unknown F riends.” 
‘cap. 8vo. 


VI. 

GOD and MAN. By the Rev. Robert 
Montcomery, M.A. Author of ** The Christian Life,” 
&e. Svo. 

VII. 


DISCOURSES addressed to MIXED 
CONGREGATIONS. By Joun H. Newman, Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 2d Edition. Svo. 


Vill. 

Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE’S PA- 
THOLOGICAL and SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
on DISEASES of the JOINTS. New Edition. 8vo. 
10s. Ga. { Next week. 


Just published. 
1X. 


The VIRGIN WIDOW: a Play. By 


Henry Taytor, Author of ** The Statesman.” 


| with a clear type, 


| London: 


Feap. | 


8vo. 6s. | 


x. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Sox, the Rev. C. C. 
Sourney, M.A. Vol. IV. with Portrait and Landscape. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
XI. 
Mr. HENRY ROGERS'S ESSAYS se- 
lected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGIL 
REVIEW... 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


| RHE 


xII. 

The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE'S 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, 
Vols. I. and II. Svo, 28s, 

XIII. | 

Col. MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY | 
of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of AN- 
CIENT GREECE. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

xIv. 
MODERN STATE TRIALS. | 


Revised and Illustrated: with Essays and Notes. By 


W. C, Townsenp, Esq. M.A. Recorder of Macclesfield. | 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


xv. 

The STATISTICAL COMPANION for 
1850. By T. C. Baxrieip and C. R. Weip. New Edi- 
tion, corrected to the Present Time. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

XVI. 
CHESNEY’S EXPEDITION to 
EUPHRATES and TIGRIS. With 
Vols. I. and II, royal 8vo. 


Col. 
SURVEY the 
Plates and Wood-cuts. 


Map, 63s. Atlas of Charts, &c. 31s. 6d, 
XVII. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 


GARDENING. New Edition, (1850,) corrected and 
improved by Mrs. Lovpon ; with 1,000 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 
50s. 


*,* Also, in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. fa 
I. ready. 
XVIII. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 


and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. 
cuts, Part V. 4to. price 2s. 


With Plates and Wood- 


XIX. 


Lady CHARLOTTE GUEST’S Edition 
of the ABINOG ION: with Translations, &c. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. with Wood-cuts and Facsimiles, 3/.; calf, 
3/. 12s.; or in 7 Parts, 2/. 16s. sewed. 


XX. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s, 6d.; Morocco, 21s. 


XXI. 
Dr. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE. 


New Edition, with Additions and Corrections to 1850 ; 
revised by the Author's Son, Dr. H. Rercr. 8vo. 12s. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNGMANS. 





[May 11, 1850, 


—— 
NEW EDITION or Miss MARTINE AU's 





SASTERN LIFI 
Jus t published, Second dition: pric "e 108. 6d. cloth 
DASTERN LIFE, PRESENT ‘ANp 


PAST. By anseer Mantineay. 

Also, by the same Author, 

. HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. Price 68 cloth. 

. LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. Third Egiti, 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth. ~ alten, 
Epwarp Moxoyn, Dover Street, 


CHEAP POCKET EDITION of WORDSWORTH 
POEMS.— Just publis hed, in 6 vols. price Lis. sewed, 


or 21s. cloth, gilt edge 
pOR DSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 7 





VORKS. Als 

1. WORDSWORTID S POE THe AL 
vols. feap. 8vo. price 35s. cloth 

2. WORDSWORTILS POETICAL 
vol. medium 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION; 

4. SELECT 
6d. cloth, ¢ 


WORKS, In] 


a Poem. 6s, a, 
PIECES FROM WOR DSWORTH. by, 
rilt edges. P 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


NEW EDITION OF FINAL MEMORIALS oF 
CHARLES LAMB. 
Just publish + Second Edition, price 6s. cloth, 
QINAL MEMORIALS of CHARERS 
LAMB. Consisting chiefly of his Letters not be 
fore published, with Sketches of some of his Con. 
panions. By Mr. Justice TaLrourp., 





Also, 
1. THE LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES Lamp, 
Price 6s. cloth. 


2. THE ESSAYS of ELIA. Price 6s. cloth. 





3. ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, and POEMS, 
Price 6s. cloth. 
4. THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. Ip four 
volumes, price 24s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
PAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW Yo. 
YX LUME. Price One Shilling, or in cloth 1s. 64, 


each. 

** Each volume contains a complete work, printed 
on good paper, and bound.” 

LONGBEARD, BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
Also, in this popular series, 

The Light Dragoon. | Last of the Mohicans, 
Spy.— Pilot. | Prairie.—Clarionet. 
Sense and Sensibility. | Pride and Prejudice. 
Red Rover. Pioneers. 
Jane Sinclair. Lionel Lincoln, &e, &e, 
Grorcr Rovriencr and Co, Soho Square, 
And all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations, 


JOHN’S SHILLING SERIES (the 

} double volumes 1s. 6d.)\—IRVING'S WORK 
will be confpletely published in the course of the 
sent and succeeding month. The SKETCH-BOOK, and 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER, are ready this day. 
MAHOMET AND HIs SUCCESSORS, and the LIFE 
OF GOLDSMITH, were published in Arnm. The 
SIEGE OF GRANADA will appear next week; 
COLUMBUS and the remaining works immediately 
afterwards. As there are various cheap editions inthe 
course of publication, attention is invited to these, 
which are much the best printed. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
POPULAR LIBRARY—New 


Volumes now ready. Price One Shilling each, in 
fancy cover; or cloth gilt, ls. 6d. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S COLUMBUS, 2 vols. 
Ww Co TON IRVING'S CONQUEST OF GRE 


AD 
Ww ASHING TON IRVING'S TOUR ON THE 

PRAIRIES, Xe. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S TALES OF A TRA- 

VELLER. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE OF MATIOMBT. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIVES OF ‘THE SUC- 

CESSORS TO MAHOMET. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. 

The other vols. of this Series are, EM ERSON’S RE- 
PRESENTATIVE MEN, MELVILLE’S 0OMOO, and 
MELVILLE’s TYPEE. 

*,* In ordering, specify the Porviar Liprary. 
London: Grorek Rovtieper & Co. Soho Square. And 

all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations. 


On the 30th April 1850, w ~ Ly aes by 
CHARLEs KNIGHT 

HE IMPERIAL ¢ Y C L OP-EDIA; 
To be continued in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 

Super-royal Oc ‘tavo. 
The work now announced is the commencement of 

a NEW SERIES OF CYCLOP_EDIAS, founded upon 

the vast treasury of original materials in ‘* ‘The Penny 

Cyclopedia.” 








The publication commences with 
THE GEOGR Ap HY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 

To form Two Volumes, with Steel Engravings, 

and numerous Coloured Maps ; 

And to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 

at 2s. 6d. 

“The part now before us is the commencement of 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Geography.’ The articles which 
appear in the present number convey a large amount of 
useful information in a compact and intelligible form. 
They are evideatly the productions of competent 
writers, well acquainted with the present state of geo 
we ‘al science. The maps are beautifully distinct. 

ilness, compactness, and clearness—the great requi- 
sites of a Cyclopedia—are here combined in a high 
degree ."—The Atheneum, No. 1175. 

The part before us promises well. Books b- 
lished subsequently to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ have 
been consulted to bring down the information to “the 
latest date; and many contributions from local residents 
of places in this country enrich particular articles with 
full knowledge.”"— The Spectator, No. 1140. 

London: CHar.es Knicut, Fleet Street. 
—$—$————— 
London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, >, Strand, in the 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roster 

Patmen and Josren Ciavrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 

Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London ; 

and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crartos, at, 9 We 

lington Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 

County of Middiesex.—Satunnar, 11th May 1830. 
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